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MITHRA AND THE IMPERIAL POWER OF 


= BY PROFESSOR FRANZ CUMONT. 

HANKS to the relatively late epoch of their propagation, the 
Mysteries of Mithra escaped the persecutions that had been 
the destiny of the other Oriental cults that had preceded them in 
Rome, especially that of Isis. Among the astrologers or ‘‘Chal- 
deans” who had been expelled from Italy at various times under 
the first emperors, there may possibly have been some that ren- 
dered homage to the Persian gods; but these wandering sooth- 
_ sayers who, in spite of the pronunciamentos of the senate, which 
were as impotent as they were severe, invariably made their ap- 
‘pearance again 4n the capital, no more preached a definite religion 
than they constituted a regular clergy. When, toward the end of 
the first century, Mithraism began to spread throughout the Occi- 
dent, the haughty reserve or outspoken hostility which had an- 
ciently characterised the attitude of the Roman policy toward for- 
eign missionaries began to give way to a spirit of benevolent toler- 
ance, where not of undisguised favor.. Nero had already expressed 
a desire to be initiated into the ceremonies of Mazdaism by the 
Magi whom King Tiridates of Armenia had brought with him to 
Rome, and this last-mentioned prince had worshipped in his per- 
- son an emanation of Mithra himself. | 
Unfortunately, we have no direct inficmiation regarding the 
legal status of the associations of the Cudtores Solis invicti Mithre. 
No text tells us whether the existence of these brotherhoods was at 
_ first simply tolerated, or whether, having been recognised by the | 


1 Extracted by the author from his 7extes et Monuments figurés relatifs aux Mystores de 
Mithra (Brussels: H. Lamertin). Translated by T. J. McCormack: 
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State, they acquired at the outset the right of owning property and 
of transacting business. In any event, it is unlikely that a religion 
that had always counted so many adherents in the administration — 
and the army should have been left by the sovereign for any length 
of time in an anomalous condition. Perhaps, in order to acquire 
legal standing, these religious societies were organised as burial 
associations, and acquired thus the privileges accorded to this spe-_ 
cies of corporations. It would appear, however, that they had re- 
sorted to a still more efficacious expedient. From the moment of 
the discovery of traces of the Persian cult in Italy, we find it inti- 
mately associated with that of the Magna Mater (Great Mother) of 
Pessinus, which had been solemnly adopted by the Roman people 
three centuries before. Further, the sanguinary ceremony of the 
taurobolium, or baptism in the blood of a bull, which had, under © 
the influence of the Mazdean belief, been adopted into the liturgy 
of the Phrygian goddess, was encouraged, probably from the time 
of Marcus Aurelius, by grants of civil immunities. True, we 
are still in doubt whether this association of the two deities was 
officially confirmed by the senate or the prince. Had this been 
done, the foreign god would at once have acquired the rights of 
Italian citizenship and would have been accorded the same privi- 
leges with Cybele or the Bellona of Comana. But even lacking all 
formal declaration on the part of the public powers, there is every 
reason to believe that Mithra, like Attis, whom he had been made 
to resemble, was linked in worship with the Great Mother and par- 
ticipated to the full in the official protection which the latter en- 
joyed. Yet its clergy appear never to have received a regular 
donation from the treasury, although the imperial fiscus and the 
municipal coffers were in exceptional cases opened for its benefit. 
Toward the end of the second century, the more or less cir- 
cumspect complaisance with which the Czsars had looked upon 
the Iranian Mysteries was suddenly transformed into effective sup- 
port. Commodus was admitted among their adepts and partici- 
pated in their secret ceremonies, and the discovery of numerous 
votive inscriptions, either for the welfare of this prince or bearinyz 
the date of his reign, gives us some inkling of the impetus which 
this imperial conversion imparted to the Mithraic propaganda. 
After the last of the Antonines had thus broken with the ancient — 
prejudice, the protection of his successors appears to have been 
définitively assured to the new religion. From the first years of 
the third century onward it had its chaplain in the palace of the 
Augusti, and its votaries are seen to offer vows and sacrifices for 
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the protection of Severus and Philippus. Aurelian, who instituted 
the official cult of the Sol znvictus, could have only sentiments of 
sympathy with the god that was regarded as identical with the one 
whom he caused his pontiffs to worship. In the year 307 A. D., 


Diocletian, Galerius, and Licinius, at their conference in Carnun- 
tum, dedicated with one accord a temple to Mithra /fautori imperit 


sut, and the last pagan that occupied the throne of the Cesars, 
Julian the Apostate, was an ardent votary of this tutelar god, 
whom he caused to be worshipped in Constantinople. 

Such unremitting favor on the part of monarchs of so diver- 
_ gent types and casts of mind cannot have been the result of a pass- 
ing vogue or of individual fancies. It must have had deeper causes. 
If the rulers of the empire show for two hundred years so great a 
predilection for this foreign religion, born among the enemies whom 


the Romans never ceased to combat, they were evidently com-. 


pelled to do so by some reason of state. In point of fact, they 
found in its doctrines a support for their personal policy and a 
staunch advocacy of the autocratic pretensions which —_ were SO 
energetically endeavoring to establish. 

We know the slow evolution which gradually transformed the 
principate that Augustus had founded into a monarchy existing by 
the grace of God. The emperor, whose authority was theoretically 


derived from the nation, was at the outset simply the first magis- 


trate of Rome. By virtue of his office solely, as the heir of the 
tribunes and as supreme pontiff, he was already inviolable and in- 


_ vested with a sacred character; but, just as his power, which was 


originally limited by law, ended after a succession of usurpations 
in complete absolutism, so also by a parallel development the 
_ prince, the plenipotentiary of the nation, became the representative 
of God on earth, nay, even God himself (dominus et deus). Imme- 
diately after the battle of Actium, we see arising a movement which 
is diametrically opposed to the original democratic fiction of Czsar- 
ism. The Asiatic cities forthwith made haste to erect temples in 
honor of Augustus and to render homage to him in a special cult. 
The monarchical memories of these peoples had never faded. They 
had no understanding for the subtile distinctions by which the 


Italians were endeavoring to overreach themselves. For them, a 
sovereign was always a king (Baoweis) and a god (eds). This 


transformation of the imperial power was a triumph of the Oriental 


genius over the Roman mind,—the triumph of the religious idea — 


over the conception of law. | 
Several historians have studied in detail the organisation of 
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this worship of the emperors and have shed light on its political 
importance. But they have not discerned so clearly perhaps the 
nature of its theological foundation. It is not sufficient to point 
out that at a certain epoch the princes not only received divine 
honors after their death, but were also made the recipients of this 
homage during their reign. It must be explained why this deifica- 
tion of a living person, how this new species of apotheosis, which 
was quite contrary to common sense and to sound Roman tradition, 
was in the end almost universally adopted. The sullen resistance — 
of public opinion was overcome when the religions of Asia van- 
quished the masses of the population. These religions propagated 
in Italy dogmas which tended to raise the monarchs above the 
level of humankind, and if they won the favor of the Czsars, 
and particularly of those who aspired to absolute power, it is be- 
cause they supplied a dogmatic justification of their despotism. In 
- place of the old principle of popular sovereignty was substituted a 
reasoned faith grounded on supernatural influence. Weshall now 
essay to show what part Mithraism played in this significant trans- 
formation, concerning which our historical sources only saad 
inform us. 

Certain plausible appearances have led people to suppose that 
the Romans drew all ideas of this class from Egypt. Egypt, whose 
institutions in so many directions inspired the administrative re- 
forms of the empire, was also in a position to furnish it with a con- 
summate model of a theocratic government. According to the an- 
cient beliefs of that country, not only did the royal race derive its 
origin from the sun-god Ra, but the soul of each sovereign was a 
double detached from the sun-god Horus. All the Pharaohs were 
thus successive incarnations of the great day-star. They were not 
only the representatives of divinities, but living gods worshipped 
on the same footing with those that traversed the skies, and canes 
insignia resembled those of these divinities. | 

The Achzemenides, who became masters of the valley of the 
Nile, and after them also the Ptolemies, inherited the homage 
which had been paid to the ancient Egyptian kings, and it is cer-_ 
tain that Augustus and his successors, who scrupulously respected 
all the religious usages of the country as well as its political consti-. 
tution, there suffered themselves to be made the recipients of the 
same character that a tradition of arty centuries had accorded to 
the potentates of Egypt. | 

From Alexandria, where even the Greeks iiiesotdlionn accepted 
it, this theocratic doctrine was propagated to the farthest confines 
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of the empire. The priests of Isis were its most. popular mission- 


~~ aries in Italy. The proselytes whom they had made in the highest — 


classes of society became imbued with it; the emperors, whose 


secret or avowed ambitions this attribute flattered, soon encouraged 


it openly. Still, although their policy would have been favored by 
a diffusion of the Egyptian doctrines, they were yet impotent to 
impose this tenet at once and unrestrictedly. From the first cen- 
tury on they had suffered themselves to be called deus noster by 


their domestic servants and their ministers, who were already half 


Oriental, but they had not the courage at that period to introduce 
their name into their official titles. Certain of the Czsars, a Cali- 
gula or a Nero, could dream of playing on the stage of the world 
the réle which the Ptolemies played in their smaller kingdom. 
They could persuade themselves that different gods had taken life 
in their own persons; but enlightened Romans were invariably 
incensed at their extravagances. The Latin spirit rebelled against 


the monstrous fiction created by the Oriental imagination. The 


apotheosis of a reigning prince encountered obstinate adversaries 
even in a much later time, among the last of the pagans. For the 
general acceptance of the doctrine a far less crude theory than that 
of the Alexandrian epiphany was needed. And it was the religion 
of Mithra that furnished this doctrine. _ 

The Persians, like the Egyptians, sities themselves be- 


- fore their sovereigns, but they nevertheless did not regard them as __ 
gods. When they rendered homage to the ‘‘demon” of their king, | 
as they did at Rome to the ‘‘genius” of Cesar (genius Cesaris), 


they only worshipped the divine element that resided in every man 
and formed part of his soul. The majesty of the monarchs was 


sacred solely because it descended to them from Ahura Mazda, 


whose divine wish had placed them on their throne. They ruled 
‘‘by the grace” of the creator of heaven and earth. The Iranians 
pictured this ‘‘grace” as asort of supernatural fire, as a dazzling 


aureole, or nimbus of ‘‘glory,” which belonged especially to the 


gods, but which also shed its radiance upon princes and conse- 


crated their power. The Hvarend, as the Avesta calls it, illumi- | 
nated legitimate sovereigns and withdrew its light from usurpers _ 


as from impious persons who should soon lose their crowns and 
their lives. On the other hand, those who were deserving of ob- 
taining and preserving it received as their reward unceasing pros- 
perity, great fame, and perpetual victory over their enemies. 

This peculiar conception of the Persians had no counterpart 
in the other mythologies, and the foreign nations of antiquity 
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likened the Mazdean ‘‘Glory,’” not very correctly, to Fortune. 
The Semites identified it with their Gadé@, the Grecians translated 
his name by Tvyy, or Tyche. The different dynasties that suc- 
ceeded the fall of the Achemenides and endeavored to trace back 
their genealogy to some member of the ancient reigning house, 


naturally rendered homage to this special Tyche whose protection 
was at once the consequence and the demonstration of their legiti- 


macy. We see the Hvarené honored alike, and for the same mo- 


tives, by the kings of Cappadocia, Pontus, and Bactriana; and the 


Seleucids who long ruled over Iran were also regarded as the fro- 
tégés of Fortune, who had been sent by the supreme god. In his 
burial inscription, Antiochus of Commagene appears to have gone 
so far as to identify himself with the goddess. The Mazdean ideas 
concerning monarchical power thus spread into Occidental Asia at 
the same time with Mithraism. But, like this latter, it was inter- 
woven with Semitic doctrines. The belief that fatality gave and 
took away the crown again made its appearance even among the 
Achemenides. Now, according to the Chaldzans, destiny is nec- 
essarily determined by the revolution of the starry heavens, and 
the brilliant celestial body that appears to command all its com- 
rades was considered as the royal star par excellence. Thus, the 
invincible Sun (“HaAws), identified with Mithra, was during the 


Alexandrian period generally considered as the dispenser of the 
_ Hvarené that gives victory. The monarch upon whom this divine 


grace descended was lifted above ordinary mortals and revered by 
his subjects as a peer of the gods. After the downfall of the Asiatic 
_ principalities, the veneration of which their dynasties had been the 
object was transferred to the Roman emperors. The Orientals 
forthwith saluted in the persons of these rulers the elect of God, 


to whom the Fortune of kings had given omnipotent power. Ac- 


cording as the Syrian religions, and especially the Mysteries of 
Mithra, were propagated in Rome, the ancient Mazdean theory, 
more or less tainted with Semitism, found increasing numbers of 
champions in the official Roman world. We see it making its ap- 


pearance there, at first timidly but afterwards more and more boldly, 
in the sacred institutions and the official titles of the emperors, the 


meaning of which it alone enables us to fathom. 


Since the republican epoch the Fortune of the Roman people — 


had been worshipped under different names at Rome. This an- 
cient national cult soon became impregnated with the beliefs of 


the Orient, where not only every country but every city worshipped 


its own divine destiny. When Plutarch tells us that Tyche forsook 
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the Assyrians and the Persians, crossed Egypt and Syria, and took 


her abode on the Palatine Hill, his metaphor is true in quite a dif- 
ferent sense from that which he had in mind. Also the emperors, 
imitating their Asiatic predecessors, easily succeeded in causing to 
be worshipped by the side of this goddess of the state, that other 
goddess who was the special protectress of their own person. The 


Fortuna Augusti had appeared on the coins since Vespasian, and 


as formerly the subjects of the Diadochi so now those of the Czsars 
swore by the Fortune of their princes. The superstitious devotion 
of these rulers to their patron goddess was so great that in the sec- 
ond century at least they constantly had before them, even during 
sleep or on voyages, a golden statue of the goddess which on their 


death they transmitted to their successor and which they invoked | 


under the name of Fortuna regia, a translation of triyn Bacwéws. In 


fact, when this safeguard abandoned them they were doomed to 
death or at least to reverses and calamities; so long as they pre- 


served it, they knew only success and. prosperity. 
After the reign of Commodus, from which dates the triumph 


at Rome of the Oriental cults and especially of the Mithraic Mys- 


teries, we see the emperors officially taking the titles of pius, felix, 
and invictus, which appellations from the third century on regularly 
formed part of the imperial protocols. These epithets were in- 
spired by the special fatalism which Rome had borrowed from the 


Orient. The monarch is fzus (pious) because his devotion alone 


can secure the continuance of the special favor which heaven has 


bestowed on him; he is fe/#x, happy, or rather fortunate (edruyxys), 


for the definite reason that he is illuminated by the divine Grace ; 
and finally he is ‘‘invincible” because the defeat of the enemies of 
the empire is the most signal indication that his tutelary ‘‘Grace”’ 


has not ceased to attend him. Legitimate authority is not given — 


by heredity or by a vote of the senate, but by the gods; and it is 
manifested in the shape of victory. 
All this conforms to the ancient Mazdean iain and the em- 


ployment of the last of the three adjectives mentioned further be- 
trays the influence of the astrological theories which were mingled 


with Parseeism. Jnvictus, "Avixnros, is, as we have seen, the ordi- 


nary attribute of the sidereal gods imported from the Orient, and 
especially so of the Sun. The emperors evidently chose this ap-— 


pellation to emphasise their resemblance to the celestial divinity, 
the idea of whom it immediately evoked. The doctrine that the 
fate of states, like that of individuals, was inseparably conjoined 


with the course of the stars, was accompanied with the corollary 
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that the chief of the planetary bodies was arbiter of the Fortune of 
kings. It was he that raised them to their thrones, or deposed 
them from them; it was he that assured them their triumphs and 
afflicted upon them their disasters. The sun is regarded as the 
companion (comes) of the emperor and as his personal savior (con- 


servator). We have seen that Diocletian revered in Mithra the :: 


fautor imperit sui, or patron guardian of his empire. 
In assuming the surname of énvictus (invincible), the Czsars 
formally pronounced the intimate alliance which they had con- 


tracted with the Sun, and they tended more and more to emphasise 


their likeness to him. The same reason induced them to assume 
the still more ambitious epithet of ‘‘eternal,’’ which, having long 


been employed in ordinary usage, was in the third century finally - 


introduced into the official formularies. This epithet, like the first, 
is borne especially by the solar divinities of the Orient, the worship 


of whom spread in Italy at the beginning of our era. Applied to_ 
the sovereigns, it reveals more clearly than the first-named epithet — 


the conviction that from their intimate companionship with the 
Sun they were united to him by an actual identity of nature. 

This conviction is also manifested in the usages of the court. 
The celestial fire which shines eternally among the stars, always 
victorious over darkness, had as its emblem the inextinguishable 
fire that burned in the palace of the Czsars and which was carried 
before them in the official ceremonies. This lamp, constantly illu- 
minated, had also served the Persian kings as an image of the per- 


petuity of their power; and it passed with the mystical ideas of | 
which it was the expression to the Diadochi, and from them on to 


the Romans. 

Also, the radiate crown which, in imitation of the Seleucids 
and the Ptolemies the emperors had adopted since Nero as the 
symbol of their sovereignty, is fresh evidence of these politico- 
religious tendencies. Symbolical of the splendor of the Sun and 


of the rays which it gave forth, it appeared to render the monarch 
_ the simulacrum of the planet-god whose brilliancy dazzles the eyes. 


What was the sacred relation established between the radiant 
disc which illuminated the heavens and the human image which 


represented it on earth? The loyalist zeal of the Orientals knew | 
no bounds in its apotheosis. The Sassanid kings, as the Pharaohs © 


before them, proclaimed themselves ‘‘brothers of the sun and the 
moon’’; and the Cesars were almost similarly regarded in Asia as 


the successive Avatars of Helios. Certain autocrats approved of 


being likened to this divinity and caused statues to be erected that 
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showed them adorned with his attributes. They suffered themselves 
even to be worshipped as emanations of Mithra. But these insen- 
sate pretensions were repudiated by the sober sense of the Latin 
peoples. As above remarked, the Occident studiously eschewed 
such absolute affirmations; they were content with metaphors ; 
they were fond of comparing the sovereign who governed the in- 
habited world and whom nothing that occurred in it could escape, 
to the celestial luminary that enlightened the universe and con- 
trolled its destinies. They preferred to use obscure expressions 


which admitted of all kinds of interpretations. They conceded — 
that the prince was united with the immortals by some relation of 


kinship, but they were chary of precisely defining its character. 
Nevertheless, the conception that the Sun had the emperor under 
his protection and that supernatural effluvia descended from the 


one to the other, gradually led to the notion of renssag: consubstan- | 


tiality. 

Now, the psychology taught in the Mysteries furnished a ra- 
tional explanation of this consubstantiality and supplied it almost 
with a scientific foundation. According to these doctrines the souls 


pre-existed in the empyrean, and when they descended to earth to 


animate the bodies in which they were henceforward to be enclosed, 
they traversed the spheres of the planets and received from each 
some of its planetary qualities. For all the astrologers, the Sun, 


_as before remarked, was the royal planet, and it was consequently 
he that gave to his chosen ones the virtues of seabbaetic: and 
called them to kingly dominion. 
It will be seen immediately how these theories taveusl the 
pretensions of the Cesars. They were lords of the world by right 


of birth (deus e¢ dominus natus), because of having been destined to 


the throne by the stars from their very advent into the world. They 


were divine, for there were in them some of the elements of the 


Sun of which they were in a measure the passing incarnation. 


Descended from the starry heavens, they returned there after their 


death to pass eternity in the company of the gods, their equals. 


The common mortal pictured the emperor after his death, like 
Mithra at the end of his career, as borne heavenward by Helios in 
his resplendent chariot. 

Thus, the dogmatology of the Persian Mysteries combined two 


| theories of different origin, both of which tended to lift princes’ 


above the level of humankind\, On the one side, the ancient Maz- 
dean conception of AHvarend become the ‘‘Fortune of the 
King,” illuminating him with celes grace and bringing him vic- 
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tory. On the other hand, the idea that the soul of the monarch at 
the moment when destiny caused his descent to the terrestrial 
spheres, received from the Sun his. dominating power, gave rise to 
the contention that he shared in the divinity of that planet, and 
was its representative on earth. | 

These beliefs may appear to us to-day as absurd, or even as 


monstrous, but they nevertheless controlled for centuries millions 
of men of the most different types and nationalities, and united 
them under the banner of the same monarchical faith. If the edu- 


cated classes, who always preserved through literary tradition some 
remnant of the ancient republican spirit, cherished a measure of 
skepticism in this regard, the popular sentiment certainly accepted 
these theocratic chimeras, and suffered themselves to be governed 


by them as long as paganism lasted. It may even be said that — 
these conceptions survived the smashing of the idols, and that the 


veneration of the masses as well as the ceremonial of the court 
never ceased to consider the person of the sovereign as endued 


with essence superhuman. Aurelian had essayed to establish an © 
official religion broad enough to embrace all the cults of his dc- 
minions and which would have served, as it had among the Per-. 


sians, both as the justification and the prop of imperial absolutisn . 


‘His hopes, however, were blasted by the recalcitrance of the Chris- 
tians. Yet the alliance of the throne with the altar, of which the © 


Cesars of the third century had dreamed, was realised under an- 
other form, and by a strange mutation of fortune the Church itself 
was called upon to support the edifice whose foundations it had 


shattered. The work for which the priests of Serapis, of Baal, 


and of Mithra had paved the way was achieved without them and 


in opposition to them. Nevertheless, they had been the first to 


preach in Occidental parts the doctrine of the divine right of kings, 
and had thus become the initiators of a movement of which the 
echoes were destined to resound even ‘‘to the last syllable of rec- 
orded time.”’ 
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HIAWATHA AND THE ONONDAGA INDIANS. 
BY L. HENNING. 


MONG the master-pieces of American literature, the Song of 
Hiawatha by Longfellow holds a first place. Although pub- 


lished about fifty years ago, its charming verses still delight every 


noble heart and set before our children the example of a man who 
- taught his people the ‘‘golden rule” and himself lived the noble 
life which he wished his tribesmen to live. 

When Longfellow published his poem in 1855, he said of it: 


‘‘This Indian Edda, if I may so call it, is founded on a tradition 


prevalent among the North American Indians, of a personage of 
miraculous birth, who was sent among them to clear their rivers, 
forests, and fishing grounds, and to teach them the arts of peace. 
He was known among different tribes by the several names of 
Michabou, Chiabo, Manabogho, Tarcuyawayon, and Hiawatha. 
The scene of the poem is among the Ojibways on the southern 
shore of Lake Superior, in the ‘‘region between the pictured Rocks 
and the Grand Sable.” 


The benefits which Hiawatha catilieiini on his people were of 


course only of a material order; but they were such as were ca- 
pable of being thoroughly appreciated by the — tribes to which 
they were rendered. 

The example of Hiawatha as a reformer and sieictinsine stands, 
? however, not alone in history ; there are many others of that kind, 
and we find in nearly every history at the very beginning the figure 
of a man—more or less ideal—who taught the first principles of 
civilisation to his fellowmen. 


Let me mention here Oannes, the well-known figure in primi- — 


tive Babylonian history. We learn from the tradition that at the 
beginning of history a superhuman being of strange appearance 
came out of the waters of the Erythrzan Sea to teach the people 
letters, science, and art, the rules for founding cities and construct- 
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ing temples, the principles of law and geometry, and so forth. At 
sunset Oannes disappeared in the water but came again in the 
morning. This lasted until the Babylonians became civilised. 

It is not quite impossible that the fable of Oannes is based 
upon historical fact. 

A similar example of a civiliser is found in the history of the 
primitive inhabitants of Arakan. ‘‘Once upon a time,” writes 
Rajah Surey Bunkshee in a letter quoted by Lord Teignmouth in 
his Life of Sir William Jones,—‘‘one Boudah Outhar, otherwise 
Sery Boot Tankwor, came down in the country of Arakan, and in- 
structed the people and the beasts of the fields in the eigen of 
religion and rectitude.”’ : 

Many more examples could be quoted, but it is not my inten- 
tion to enter into details here, nor do I desire to analyse the poem > 
of Longfellow from a scientific point of view: this task having 
been fulfilled by abler scholars. I merely wish to show here the 
-réle which Hiawatha played in the history of his people, and to 
treat of the great work which has made his name famous for all 
generations: the foundation of the Confederacy of the Five Na- 
tions, commonly called the Iroquois. 

During a trip which I made in August 1898 to the Onondaga 
Indian reservation near Syracuse, N. Y., I was so fortunate as to 
obtain from Chief Daniel La Fort a story of Hiawatha, which had 
not been told in its present form toa pale-face before.! Daniel La | 
Fort is not only the head chief of the Onondaga Indians but also — 
the chief of the Six Nations; he is a very talented and kind-hearted 
man, and has lived with his brother Thomas on the reservation for 
many years. 

Before repeating the story of Hiawatha, as s told to me = La 
Fort, I will review briefly the history of the Hiawatha story as it 
has been regarded by scientific research. 

It is a matter of fact that the name of Hiawatha was entirely 
unknown in ethnology fifty years ago. In the Sketches of Ancient 
History of the Six Nations by Daniel Cusick, which appeared in 
1825, the name of Hiawatha is not mentioned, and the superhuman 
being Tahiawagi (‘‘ Holder of the Heavens”’) is considered as the © 
founder of the Confederacy. The ‘‘Holder of the Heavens” was 
one of the numerous mythological figures of the Iroquois pantheon, 
and the Jesuit missionaries used to call him ‘‘the great god of the 


11 lectured on the subject before Section H of the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science at the Boston Meeting, Thursday, August 25, 1898. The essay, however, is here 
published for the first time. 
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Iroquois.” The fact, that Daniel Cusick speaks in his Sketches of | 


‘¢six” nations (the Tuscaroras as the sixth nation joined the Con- 
federacy in 1715) makes it evident that the story he relates in his 
book must be of recent date, and for that reason cannot contain 
the true history of the Confederacy. Besides it is so intermingled 
with impossibilities that it may be regarded as having only an anti- 
quarian interest. 


Horatio Hale, the late anthiropoldgine, in his excellent Troquots — 


Book of Rites, says of Cusick’s book: ‘His confused and imperfect 
style, the English of a half educated foreigner, his simple faith in 
the wildest legends, and his absurd chronology, have caused the 
real worth of his book as a chronicle of native tradition to be over- 
looked.”” (Page 12.) 

In Lewis s The of the in 


1851, we find the following statement: ‘‘ Tradition has preserved 
the name of Dagaenowedae (Deganahwida) as the founder of the 
League and the first lawgiver of the Hodenoshioni (People of the | 
Longhouse). It likewise points to the northern shore of the Ganui- 


taah, or Onondaga Lake, as the place where the first council-fire 
was kindled, around which the chiefs and wise men of the several 
nations were gathered and where, after a debate of many days, its 
establishment was effected” (p. 61). The name ‘of Hiawatha is 
not mentioned in the book. 3 

Later, in 1877, in his famous work Ancient Society, Morgan 


mentions Hiawatha as the traditional founder of the League, but 


he does not give the history of the tradition (p. 127). 


The latter we find in Schoolcraft’s Zhe Myth of Hiawatha, pub- | 


lished in 1856, from which we learn that Hiawatha was an Ojib- 
way Indian; but the founder is made a person of miraculous birth, 
and from this source Longfellow’s poem has come. 

Another student of ethnology, I. N. B. Hewitt, who has de- 
voted his entire life to the study of the Iroquois (he himself is a 
half-blood Tuscarora), narrates in the American Anthropologist, Vol. 
V., p. 131, the following concerning the Confederacy: ‘‘To Hia- 


watha a supreme preéminence is not given, and he is placed merely 


on an equality with the leading spirits who took part in the forma- 
tion of the confederacy. Deganahwida was the true founder of the 
League.” There is another story of the foundation of the League in 


- Horatio Hale’s book, mentioned above. He states there in the 


second chapter that the terrible war-chief Tadodaho, whose head 
and body were entangled with snakes, founded the League in con- 
nection with Hiawatha. 
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Suck 4 is the history of scientific research with reference to Hia- 
watha ! 

I now pass over to the story which I obtained from Daniel La 
Fort; I repeat it in his own words, his brother Thomas serving as 
interpreter. 

La Fort said: 

‘‘A little over three hundred years ago, one of our cidiathiere, 
who was an Onondaga, and whose name was Hia-wa-tha, met the 
Mohawks for the purpose of getting married. He raised quite a 
family, but his wife became sick and died, and he became a wid- 
ower. Soon after her death he began to travel. 

‘The law at the time when Hiawatha lived, did not allowa _ 
person to appear before the people for the space of a year after the — 
death of his wife, and forced the person to live at a place where he 
could not be seen by anybody. 

‘‘Since Hiawatha was now a widower, he siidina this law, 
and lived in seclusion for a whole year. 

‘‘Furthermore, it was the law at that time that ne people in 
authority in the nation should come to the mourning person at the 
end of the term and say: ‘Let us rejoice together in some way.’ 
But it was not so when Hiawatha’s time had expired. He also 
had expected that the people would come to him and say: ‘We 
will rejoice together,’ but nobody came. He was patiently waiting 
at his hiding-place and said to himself: ‘The people do not regard 
me as the useful man that I always was among the nation.’ 
Then he made up his mind that he would appear in other places; _ 
he started entirely alone and came to the Oneidas (their original 
name was Rock Indians). He saw there a group sitting close by 
a tree and asked them: ‘What are you doing here?’ They said to 
him: ‘We are hiding behind the body of the tree, so that the wind 
will not strike us.’ And he said to them: ‘I shall call you a large © 
body of trees (ni-ha-di-an-da-go’na).’ | | | 

‘‘Travelling farther, he saw a group of people lying on the 
ground, and asked them the same question: ‘What are you doing 
here?’ ‘We are hiding against the wind on the hill side,’ they an-_ 
swered. Then he said: ‘Well, I shall call you the hilly people 
(i. e., Onondaga).’ 

‘‘Then he went to the Cayuga lake and saw there another set- 
tlement of Indians. He asked them the same question: ‘What 
are you doing here?’ They answered: ‘We live close by the lake.’ 
Then he said: ‘I shall call you Cayuga Lake Indians.’ Then he © 
went down to Geneva, where the Seneca Indians lived and asked 
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them: the same question. They answered, that they kept the door 
of the West; they had a kind of fort where they could take refuge 
from their enemies, and they had a place on the western side where 
they could go out and in. 
: ‘¢Then he said: ‘I shall call you doorkeepers.’ And he said: 
‘It shall be the same at the eastern part of the region, where the 
Mohawks guard the entrance of the East.’ So the Senecas became 
the doorkeepers of the West, and the Mohawks those of the East: 
«This was his second visit among the Mohawks, because he 
first lived among them when he took his wife. — | 

‘And he left the Mohawks again and went away in a canoe; 
as he was paddling his canoe along, he saw people close by the 
waters and asked them: ‘What are you doing here?’ They re- 
plied: ‘Our business is hunting the wolf;’ and he actually saw 
many wolves ve on the ground Then he said: ‘I shall call onan 
the wolf clan.’ 

‘‘This was the first time that the name ‘elan’ was given, and 
it is not known to which tribe that name was given. 

~“*Then he said: ‘Whenever you build a wigwam, all of the 
wolf clan shall stay together and set up a pole, high enough that 
one can see the image of a wolf on the top of the pole, and so the 
people will know to what clan you belong, and as long as you ex- 
ist you shall be called a wolf clan.’ 

‘‘And Hiawatha went farther—it is not known init far—and 
he saw other people working together, peeling barks with turtles. 
‘What are you doing here?’ he asked them. ‘We are peeling the 
_ barks with the turtle,’ they replied. ‘Then I shall call you a turtle 
clan,’ Hiawatha said to the people, ‘and whenever you build a wig- 
wam, all of the turtle clan shall stay together and they shall set up 
a pole, high enough that one can see the image of the turtle at the 
top of the pole, so that the other people may know to what clan 
you belong, and as long a as you exist you shall be called a turtle 
clan.’ 

‘¢And then he went quite a distance facthen: where he sawa 
stream of water and people making a dam there. He again asked — 
them the same question, and they replied: ‘We are hunting for 
beaver.’ ‘I shall call you a beaver clan,’ Hiawatha said, ‘and 
whenever you build a wigwam, all of the beaver clan shall stay to- 
gether, and they shall set up a pole, high enough that one may see 
the image of the beaver at the top of the pole so that other people 
may know to what clan you belong, and as long as —_ exist you 
shall be called a beaver clan.’ | 
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‘«Then he was travelling through the Onondaga creek and was 
going farther south to Talla Lake. There was no white settlement - 


among the Indians; and he sawa group of men and saw a bear 
lying in the midst of them; they had killed him. ‘What are you 


doing here?’ he said. They answered: ‘Our real business is the 


hunting of bears.’ ‘Then I shall call you a bear clan, and as long 
as you exist you will also be called a bear clan. And whenever you 
build a wigwam,’ etc. 


‘‘Then he went iedaee south, where he heard people making © 


a great noise, which came from deer bones hanging around their 


legs; when they moved, the bones made a rattling noise. ‘What 


are you doing here?’ Hiawatha asked. ‘We are playing with 


bones,’ they answered. ‘I shall therefore call you rattling deer 


bones and secondly I shall call you a deer clan, and so you shall 


always be called as long as you exist. And whenever you build a — 


wigwam,’ etc. 


‘¢Then he’ went farther south, and he heard a considerable 
noise on his way. There was a large pool of water and different 
kinds of grass growing in the water, and he saw people coming out 


of it, and he asked them: ‘What are you doing here?’ ‘We are 


running through the water, and in rushing through it we cause it - 


to make a considerable noise.’ Then he said: ‘I shall call you the 
eel clan, and you shall have this name as long as you exist. And 
whenever you build a wigwam,’ etc. 


‘¢ And he went farther south, the line of the 


daga creek; far away he saw people running along a sandy place 
and at the se time saw snipes running to and fro, and he asked 
them: ‘What are you doing here?’ They said: ‘ We are playing 
with the snipes, because they are so very numerous here.’ ‘Well, 
he said, ‘I shall call you the snipe clan, and as — as you exist, 
you shall always be called so, and whenever,’ etc. | 
‘‘Having travelled some distance, when he was close by the 
creek, he heard a considerable noise and loud talking. ‘What are 
_ you doing here?’ he said. ‘ We are chasing the small spotted turtle.’ 


‘So I shall call you the small spotted turtle clan, and you shall be 


called so as long as you exist, and whenever you build a wigwam, 


etc....‘*And then he said to the people: -‘I have finished my work in © 


forming the different clans; you will not see me immediately again, 
because I have to form a law of government for the different clans.’ 
And then he went farther and gathered the small shells on the 
banks of the river, and made strings of different lengths and widths, 
| and built himself a wigwam and retired into it. 
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‘¢ And the people stood outside and looked at it, and saw Hia- 
watha sitting within and heard him talking to himself, and saw how 
he read the different strings, of which he had made one for each 
clan. And the wampums he was making were parpoomt to be the 
different laws for the different clans. 

‘And the people that stood outside went back to their tribes 
and told to the principal men what they had seen and heard. Peo- 
ple at that time had not yet chiefs, but only ‘principal men.’ _ 

«And these principal men said: ‘We must invite that man to 
provide a council.’ And they suggested that a general council 


should be held, and informed the —_— that Hiawatha should | 


tell what he proposed to do. . 
‘‘And the principal men selected certain men to invite him by 
a verbal invitation to attend the general council; and they went 


back to their places after they had invited him, and they expected — 


he would come at the time they had designated. This was the first 
verbal invitation. 

‘¢ And when the time of the meeting sscininil the a came 
together to attend the council. They waited and waited for his 
coming, but he did not come. They talked to oon another: ‘There 
must be something amiss, that he did not come.’ 

‘¢And they sent a spy out to his wigwam to listen to what 
Hiawatha should say. And the man stood outside and heard what 
he was saying in his wigwam. ‘These people,’ Hiawatha said, 
‘are not wise enough in inviting me to attend the council. They in- 
vited me only by a verbal invitation. It is not sufficient for me to 


accept their invitation, because it was only a verbal one: They 
had nothing /o show that I was invited; if they had been wise — 
enough, they would have made strings of shells, and also a small . 


stick on which to fasten the string of shells, and on this stick they 
ought to have made marks to tell me on which day the meeting 
should take place.’ 

‘¢And the man who had listened to what Hiawatha said, went 
back to the people and told them what he had heard: That they 


had brought nothing to show when they had invited him to attend | 


the council. And therefore the people did as the man told, and 
they made # mark on a little stick to show that the meeting should 
take place at such and such a time. 


And they selected a man to invite him ; when he came 
to Hiawatha he said: ‘This is the way I ought to be invited. I 


shall come now to attend the council.’ When the time arrived for 


_. the general council to take place, there were a great many people 
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assembled together. Then Hiawatha arrived at the council and 
said: ‘I am now here to attend your council, and what is the prop- 
osition that you have invited me for?’ One of the members of the 
council, selected as their speaker, stood up and said: ‘We have 
heard that you were working at some very important business, and 
we are very anxious to know what it is about.’ Hiawatha said: — 


_ *It is true, I am working to establish, if possible, some kind of or- | 


ganisation for your people and for the other tribes, so as to unite 
all the five nations.’ Then the speaker said: ‘That is true; we 
are at present in a state of terror; we are unsafe and are fighting 
against each other. This must be stopped.’ Hiawatha said then: 
‘If you will accept my proposition, go back with me whence I 
came, and I shall try to unite the minds of the five different nations 
and to bring them together.’ 

_ «And they accepted his proposal, to go back with him. 

‘And because the Onondagas were the first who proposed 
that a general council should be held, so it was concluded that at 
the place where the Onondagas lived the ams council of the five © 
nations should convene. 

‘¢ And the five different nations, the Mohawks, Ousitics: Onon- 
dagas, Cayugas, and Senecas, were convened together to hold a 
general council at the place where the Onondagas lived. 

‘¢But in this council they were not able to create a govern- 
ment for the five nations; and they concluded that another council 
should be held close by the Onondaga Lake. | 

‘¢The conclusion of the council at Onondaga Lake was this: 
that the five nations should be considered as one confederacy, but 
also in this council they did not make a government for these five 
nations. And therefore they concluded that another and last gen- 
eral council of the five united nations should be held to finish the 
entire work of the constitution. 

‘¢This last general council was held where to- day stands the : 
city of Syracuse, at the place between the corner of Warren street 
and Tennessee street. 

‘At this last council they made it a rule to have chiefs, a cer- 
tain number for each clan; the Mohawks 9, the Oneidas g, the 
Onondagas 14, the Cayugas 9, the Senecas 8. These numbers have 
been maintained up to this time. | 

‘‘And at that time they made the wampums of bones instead 
of shells, ‘because they would be more durable,’ they said.” 


(TO BE CONCLUDED.) 
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THE APOSTATE OF THE TALMUD. 
BY BERNARD M. KAPLAN, M. ‘i 


‘HE strangest and most peculiar character of the great Hebrew 
Classic, the Talmud, is certainly Elisha Ben Abuya, surnamed 
Acher (Another). He was Rabbi and renegade, sage and sinner, 
patriot and pervert, all in one, an odd combination, indeed. That 
Rab Ashi, the compiler of the Babylonian Talmud, did not-elimi- 
nate the unsavory name of Acher from the illustrious pages of that 


great work indicates quite clearly that the Talmud was edited not | 


merely as a code of laws and as a supplement to the Bible, but 
rather as a national encyclopedia which mirrors the ancient Jew- 


ish life in all its phases and manifestations. Of these some are 
_ cheerful and some gloomy, some sublime and some ordinary, some 


ideal and some material, but all, none the less, ————s and at 


times highly instructive. 


The Talmud relates that one Sabbath day Elisha Ben Abuya 
accosted a woman of ill repute. ‘‘Are you not Elisha Ben Abuya?” — 
she asked in surprise. Elisha made no reply. He plucked a plant 
from the garden bed and handed it to her. ‘‘Ah!” she remarked, 
‘‘that cannot be Elisha Ben Abuya; that must be Acher.” And, 
indeed, he was no longer Elisha Ben Abuya, the honored sage and 
respected Rabbi. No! he was another, the notorious Acher. He 
renounced the faith of his fathers, denounced his former colleagues 
and informed against them to the cruel and unrelenting Roman 
spies, who like bloodhounds followed the tracks of the teachers of 


_ the Law in woods and caves and had them executed at the com- 


mand of Hadrian as enemies of idolatry, vice, and despotism. He 
ridiculed the Law with the sarcasm and contempt of an Eisen- 
menger and, in consequence, trampled upon morality. He was — 


_ indeed Acher, Another. 


Curiously enough, Acher was not parveiietid 9 nor in any way 


_ molested by his zealous contemporaries. His vast fund of Jewish 
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lore, though looked upon with suspicion by some, was much ad- 
mired generally, notwithstanding the fact that the possessor of it _ 
was dreaded by all as the bitter enemy of the Law and its teachers. 


Such were the respect and admiration for learning in those re- 
markable and romantic days of the development of the Talmud. 
Acher even had a very celebrated and pious Rabbi as his admiring 
Boswell and constant companion. | 

_ With his ears pricked up, Rabbi Meir listened eagerly to the 
Words of Wisdom which often rushed to the surface of Acher’s 


lips from the hidden recesses of his brain, where they had been 
stowed away in the happier days of his youth before the heavy 
stones of Roman persecution on the one hand, and Gnosticism on 
the other obstructed their natural flow. Acher’s very apostacy is 
related by the sages in an almost subdued tone of reverence and 
awe. The various incidents of his life, as described in the Tal-— 
‘mud, are surrounded by such wild and picturesque growths of 


metaphor and allegory that one has to brush aside many a shrub, 
and many a blade of grass, before reaching the crystal waters of 
the well. | 


Elisha was born in Jerusalem, of wealthy and highly respected 
parents, towards the end of the first century of the Common Era. 


Abuya, the happy father, was so prominent and so popular that. 
the initiation of his child into the Abrahamic Covenant was cele- | 


brated as a great religious and social event by all the leading and 
learned men of Jerusalem. The destruction of the Temple was 
still fresh in the memories of the people and brought tears to the 


eyes of every Jew as though the firebrands were still smouldering. _ 
The happy occasion of the B’rith, however, called for rejoicing 


and thanksgiving. A new recruit was born to fight idolatry and 
superstition ; a new standard-bearer of the true ath, —the faith 
of the Patriarchs and the Prophets. 


Abuya invited all the great and wise men “ the city; and 
great, indeed, must have been their number, for two houses were — 
necessary to accommodate them all. The day was spent in feast- 
ing and in intellectual intercourse; for to feast without discours- 
ing on the Law, is like ‘‘ partaking of the sacrifices of dead idols.” 


So intense was the delight of the occasion, so overpowering the 
joy, that Abuya fell into a state of rapturous emotion. He saw 
columns of fire like the traditional flames of Sinai, encircling the 


house in which the wise and the learned were discoursing on the — 
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beauty of holiness, and the holiness of the Law. Never before did 
he realise to the fullest extent the meaning of the words of Rabbi 
Eliezer: ‘‘Warm thyself by the fire of, the wise,” as on this happy 


occasion, when he sat in the full glow of so many wise men of | 


whom Eliezer himself was one. ‘‘If such be the charm of the 


_ Law,’’ vowed Abuya, ‘‘I shall dedicate my child to its study.” . 
‘¢Because his intentions were not directed heavenward, his wish 


was not realised,” are the concluding words of the glowing report 
of that remarkable B’rith as related in the Talmud. In vain did 
the pious Rabbis repeat the customary felicitations, ‘‘Even as he 
has entered into the covenant, so may he grow up to a knowledge 


~ of the Law, to a holy wedlock, and to good deeds.” Invain! In 
vain were all their wishes and prayers for the child : ‘the father’s 
intentions were not directed heavenward. 


The guests dispersed quietly and soberly. As they neared the 


ruins of the Temple, the memory of the smouldering firebrands 


again brought tears to their eyes. Their zeal for the Law and for 
the land was kindled afresh; none of the sanguinary and drastic 


measures of the Romans could quench it. It was a long time 
since they had rejoiced ina body. They hung their heads in sad 
silence as they pondered over the causes of the prevailing depres- — 
sion and gloom. Were there no longer men in Israel possessed of 


genuine Maccabean courage, who would wrest the land from the 
enemy and rekindle the Jewish spirit and the ‘‘ Perpetual Lamp?” 


A deep sigh of apparent shame echoed from their brooding breasts | 


as they repeated the words of the Weeping Prophet, ‘‘Is there no 


balm in Gilead ; is there no physician there? Why then i is not the 


health of the daughter of my people recovered ?”’ 

Pausing before the Western Wall, they prostrated themselves 
to the ground and spontaneously vowed the national vow with the 
firm determination to fulfil it. ‘‘If I forget thee, O Jerusalem, 
let my right hand forget her cunning. If I do not remember thee, 
let my tongue cleave to the roof of my mouth; if I prefer not Jeru- 
salem above my chief joy.” If they were too old to do more than 


stop an arrow, they resolved, at least, to encourage and stir up the © 
young to enter into a new struggle for the glory of God and the 


good of the nation. 


The Bar-Kochba rebellion was a terrible and desperate strug- 
gle for liberty and independence. The revolt was long and stub- 
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born. A handful of people, young and old, resisted Hadrian for — 


nearly three years with true Maccabean valor. This time, how- 
ever, might and numbers prevailed. The last Hebrew stronghold, 
Bither, fell, and with it was crushed every hope of ever regaining 
the land by force. Israel’s power was discovered to lie not in body 
but in spirit. The appalling martyrdom which attended this ‘‘war 
of extermination,” as the Talmud styles it, proved it conclusively. 

Hadrian was now determined to extinguish the last spark of | 
Jewish patriotism. Like Epiphanes, the Syrian tyrant, he traced 
the secret springs of the Jewish national spirit to Israel’s religious 
customs and the Law. He sought to sever by fire and sword the 
Gordian knot which tied the Jew tothe Holy Land. Were it not 
for the romanticism and the idealism, which form a halo about this — 
troublous period, the tale of the Jewish martyrdom under the Ko- 
man persecution would be too appalling to relate in a more hu- | 
mane age. Suffice it to say that the Spanish Inquisition was not 
more cruel. No more need be said; no more can be said. 


IV. 


Whether Elisha took an active part in the Bar-Kochba upris- _ 
ing or not, his contemporaries do not say. There was no Josephus 
then to record details. One thing, however, is certain; the inde- 
scribable tortures and persecutions which followed the unhappy 
struggle had a decidedly dark influence on Elisha’s mind. He saw 


_ the greatest, the wisest, and the purest men of his faith pierced by 


lances, cast into fire, or torn into pieces by Romans and beasts; 
and for what? For maintaining schools for the study of the Jewish 
religion, and for observing the Law,—deeds which, to the apos- 
tate’s sense of justice, should have drawn a reward from heaven and 
admiration from fellow-men. But what the admiration, and what 
the reward? While proclaiming with all the fervor of his soul the 
Unity of God, the lovable and saintly Akiba was literally torn into 
pieces. Judah Ben Baba, in order to elude the vigilance of the Ro- 
man spies, gathered the surviving disciples of Akiba in a secluded 
valley to ordain them as teachers of the Law, that they might con- 
tinue the task of their martyred master. No sooner had he laid 
his feeble hands on the first aspirant for spiritual knighthood than 
a force of the benighted persecutors appeared in the valley. When 
they withdrew, the aged teacher lay pierced to the heart, with his 
noble countenance mutilated beyond recognition, with his white | 
flowing beard bespattered with blood, surrounded by the lifeless 
bodies of his young followers, like so many spring flowers adorn- 
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ing an old grave. No mourners were allowed to follow the remains 
of that grand old teacher to the Beth Olom, no mark of honor was 
permitted to be shown, not a word of eulogy to be uttered. A 
namesake of Elisha was sentenced to have his skull crushed, be- 
- cause he had put on Phylacteries. To use the language of a con- | 
temporary, ‘‘the Jews were flogged for shaking the Lulab on the 
Feast of Tabernacles; crucified for eating Matzoth on Passover, © 
and executed for reading the Law.” Elisha saw the tongue of 
Chuzpit, the eloquent and learned Rabbi, dragged in the mouth 
of'a swine. The sight filled him with horror. He turned away in 
disgust and cried, ‘‘Shall the mouth that was filled with the pearls | 
of the Law lick the ground? Shall the tongue that interpreted the 
holy Law be dragged in the filthy mouth of a swine? Is that in- 
deed the tongue of the Meturgemon that busied itself with reli- 
gious truth? Alas! It is that tongue! That is the Law, and 
this is its reward! There is no reward and no resurrection !”— 
‘He went and sinned,” concludes the Talmud. 

_ Oh, thou Renegade! Apostate! Pervert! What wouldst thou _ 
have said hadst thou lived at a much later age and seen, not the 
tongue of Chuzpit in the mouth of the swine, but the —— of the 


swine in the mouth of Chuzpit? 


Vv. 


The excuse that Boccaccio assigns for the conversion of Abra- 
ham of Paris might have afforded the grounds for Elisha’s apos- 
_tacy. No doubt, the prosperity and glory of the Romans on the 
one hand, and the Jewish persecutions on the other, shook Elisha’s | 
faith in the God of his fathers; but what led him to immorality, 
and why did he turn informer against his people ? : 

Spinoza ignored Judaism, but never opposed the Jew; Heine 
renounced the faith of his fathers, but never ceased to admire ‘‘the | 
dough from which Gods are made.’”’ Acher possessed neither the 
_ philosophic calmness of Spinoza nor the poetic instincts of Heine ; 
_ but was he so impervious to the appreciation of the sublime and 
the heroic as not to admire a people that subjected itself to the 
greatest sufferings for the sake of an ideal? That people certainly 
did not merit the hostility of one who so well knew its inner life 
and aspirations. 3 

_ The immorality of cher must be traced to the Gnosticism of 
the time, which surely exercised a powerful influence on his active 
intellect and his ardent passions, no longer bridled by the moral 
guidance of the Hebrew Law. Gnosticism, the last flicker of dy- 
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ing Paganism, flashed a gleam which afforded temporary light and 


warmth to the groping, shivering skeptics of the expiring ancient | 


world. It was an eclectic religion for the aristocratic classes. The 


discontented and restless spirits of Judaism, Christianity, and Pa- 


ganism, had formulated doctrines and beliefs which were both sub- 


lime and grotesque. Only the most subtle minds were deemed © 
capable of initiation into and the appreciation of its i mysteries 


and mysticisms. 

Gnosticism not only accommodated the one sided intellects of 
its aristocratic followers, but it also afforded a moral sanction for 
the immoralities of its effeminate Oriental votaries. The Oriental 
followers of the new accommodating and elastic faith, who viewed 
the associate god Demiurgos as the rival of the Supreme Being, 


abandoned themselves to the grossest sensualities in order to show | 
their utter disregard for the rule and power of Demiurgos. They 


believed that just as the Supreme Being, the Pure Abstraction, 
was not in touch with the material world—as Gnosticism taught— 
so their souls were not affected by the acts of their bodies. 

The followers of Gnosticism were active in the promulgation 
of their doctrines both by mouth and pen. The Talmudic teachers 
generally refer to their writings as ‘‘sif/re minim,” the works of her- 
etics and delators, and speak of them with the contempt which 
they deserve. Some of the Talmudists, like Elisha, were, how- 
ever, attracted to their fascinating and tempting doctrines, per- 


haps at first as a matter of curiosity. Rabbi Akiba alone, guided 


by the thread of his faith, emerged safely from the Gnostic laby- 


rinth. Not even numbers were proof against the eereneiniog 3 


charm of the siren voices of Gnosticism. 
Four Rabbis, Ben Azzai, Ben Zoma, Akiba, wl Acher, re- 


lates the Talmud allegorically, entered Pardes, the garden of mys- © 


tic speculation. Ben Azzai ‘‘cast a glance upward,’ and died in 
the bloom of life. Ben Zoma was ‘struck in the mind,” as Rashi 
puts it. Akiba ‘‘entered in peace and departed in peace.” Acher 


‘‘cut down the plants.”” Some phenomena appeared to him to be. 


conflicting and irreconcilable. ‘‘ Possibly there are two Powers in 
Heaven,” was Acher’s line of speculation, according to the Tal- 
mud. His step from the metaphysical side of Gnosticism to the 
moral, or rather immoral, phase of it was rapid and pronounced. 


VI. 


Why did Acher persecute his former co-religionists ? No di- 
rect explanation is given in the Talmud, as far as I know, of the © 
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unusual attitude ol the apostate towards the sini of his own 


flesh and blood. 


Dr. H. Oppenheim, the leon Rabbi of Thorn, Prussia, 


thought that at the bottom of Elisha’s strange consciousness lay 


a deeply rooted plan of doing away forever with the awful mis- 
eries, persecutions, and tortures of the Jews by destroying their 


faith and their identity, in the same way as the ingenious and re-. 


sourceful apostate Solomon Levi, of Burgos, like the bear in the 
fable, aimed at killing the tormenting fly, though the skull of the 
beloved master be crushed with it. 

-Acher certainly did not seek to ingratiate himself in the eyes © 
of Hadrian by acting as informer against the Jewish teachers; nor 
did he bear an inner hatred for his former co-religionists with 
whom he continued to associate to the end of his life. Consider- 


| ing the indescribable persecutions which the Jews suffered for the 


sake of their faith, one might almost feel inclined to forgive Acher 


of Jerusalem and Acher of Burgos for preferring spiritual suicide 
for their race to perpetual torture and misery. And, indeed, when — 


the few surviving scholars met in the garret of Lydda to consider 


the future of Israel, did not the pious and saintly Ishmael himself 


suggest absolute cessation from conjugal life, in other words, na- 


tional suicide, as a plausible remedy against the never ending evils | 


and misfortunes of the Jewish race? Is it to be wondered then that — 
the Gnostic Elisha should have thought of spiritual suicide as the 


- most effectual remedy against the never-ceasing persecutions of 
Israel? It was not, indeed, the Law of Israel that Elisha scorned, 


but rather the lawlessness of the Romans that he dreaded. ‘‘Bea 
tailor or a carpenter,’’ was his advice to the students of the Law 
on his occasional visits to the Jewish academies. Acher would — 
have had the children of Israel either nurtured by the wolf that 


- nursed the founders of Rome, or destroyed even as were the chil- 


dren on the road to Beth- - at the instigation of his great name- 


sake, the 


Vil. 


The noble part that the illustrious Rabbi Meir played in the 
life of Elisha forms the silver lining to the dark cloud of Acher’s 


_career. Meir, a pious Rabbi, and one of the most lovable charac- 
ters in the Talmud, remained the bosom friend of the much dreaded | 


Acher to the very last. Eager to benefit by his vast erudition, and 
still more anxious for his ‘‘return,” this celebrated sage clung to 
Acher like an ivy which both supports and is in turn supported. 
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One Sabbath day Acher was riding on horseback, and Rabbi 
Meir was following alongside, as the Talmud says, ‘‘to learn To- 
rah from his mouth.”” When they had covered a Tchum (a dis- 
tance of 2000 feet from the city limits beyond which a Jew is not | 
supposed to walk on the Sabbath), Acher exclaimed: ‘‘ Meir, turn | 
back! By the steps of my animal I notice that here is the Tchum 
limit.” —*‘* You, too, turn back,” retorted Rabbi Meir suggestively. 
‘¢I told you long ago that I had heard a mysterious voice, ‘Return, 
O ye backsliding children; all except Acher,’” was his pensive 
reply. 
One day when Rabbi Meir paid his usual visit to Acher’s 
house, he found him dying. With tears in his eyes the Rabbi 
called upon him to repent. ‘‘Would they receive me?” asked the 
dying man with bated breath. Rabbi Meir quoted from the Psalm: 
‘‘Thou turnest man to destruction; and sayest, Return, ye chil- 
dren of men.” Tears trickled down Acher’s wan cheek. He 
turned his head towards his beloved friend and pupil; but his eyes _ 
only stared, and he spoke no more. ‘‘Hehas returned! He has 
returned!” cried Rabbi Meir, as he saw his master breathe his 
last. 


Rabbi Meir paid periodic visits to Acher’s resting place. At 
one time it was reported to him that smoke had been seen ascend- 
ing from the apostate’s grave. Rabbi Meir hastened to the spot 
and spread his flowing robe over the grave. ‘‘ Repose, repose here 
in the night,” he said. ‘‘In the dawn of bliss the grace and love 
of God will save thee. I shall be thy redeemer.”’ : 
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JESUS IN THE TALMUD. 


ABBI Michael Rodkinson is bringing out a second edition of | 
some of the volumes of his English Talmud. We would 

seize upon this opportunity to urge upon him the desirability of 
omitting or suppressing nothing. In Vol. II. of his first edition of 
Tract Shabbath, p. 243 (N. Y., 1896), there is missing an impor- 
tant reference to the Christian Gospels. We are told that Rabbi 
Meir (middle of the second century) called them ‘‘the Roll of 
-Wickedness,”’ and Rabbi Yochanan ‘‘the Roll of Iniquity,”—this 
last being a pun upon the Greek Evangelion—y~>"3 wy. My author- 
ity is Hershon’s Zalmudical Commentary on Genesis, edited by Wol- 
kenberg, which is full of passages relating to the New Testament 
as well as the Old. Immediately preceding the text in question, 

- Rodkinson translates a passage concerning two third-century doc- 
tors arguing about the books used at the Be Abhidon (which Her- 
shon renders ‘‘ House of Perdition,” with a gloss saying that it 
_ was ‘‘a place of public discussion between believing and unbeliev- 
ing Jews”). Certain doctors also, we are told, visited or avoided 
the House of Perdition and the House of Nitzarphi (or Nitzrephe). 
Hershon suggests that the latter means Nazarenes, but Rodkinson | 
- does not translate it, saying that these names are much discussed. 
In all kindness, and purely in the interest of knowledge, we would 
venture to ask him to state, in his next edition, what the various 
interpretations are. The days are gone by when facts are to be 
feared. In this Republic, so full of learned Hebrews, is there not 
one who would gather together all the references to Jesus in the 
two Talmuds?! I have made such a collection from French and 
English translations, but would not be so presumptuous as to pre- 
sent it to the world without a knowledge of Hebrew. The reader, 


3 Bernhard Pick published just such a collection in 1887, but the book is out of print. 
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however, may like to know where some of these texts are to be 
found (in addition to Hershon, already quoted). First, there is — 


the good old Hore Hebraica et Talmudic of John Lightfoot (Cam- 


bridge and London, 1658-1678, often republished). Then there 
is the chapter on Mishnical and Talmudical Writers in Nathaniel 
Lardner’s Jewish and Heathen Testimonies (London, 1764, repub- 
lished in his collected works, both in the eighteenth century and | 
the nineteenth). There are several Talmudic passages about Jesus 
in Erwin Preuschen's Antilegomena (Giessen, 1901). Wiinsche’s 
book on Gospels and Talmud, however, is more devoted to the 
illustration of the Gospel allusions to Jewish customs and doctrines | 
than to explicit accounts of Jesus. Horne, in his great Introduc- 
tion to the Scriptures, so frequently reprinted and never useless, 
though antiquated, briefly alludes to the subject, but without suffi- 
cient fulness or precision. ea 
What ought to be done is to translate Wiinsche’s book, and 
add to it all the passages overlooked by him. me 
There is just one text to which I should like to call attention, 
because of its curious account of an exposition by Jesus. This 
passage, though not very friendly to the Master, has about it the | 
ring of veracity. For my part, it always brings me face to face — 
with Him in a most vivid manner, and, even as a Christian, I prize 
it highly. Unfortunately it contains an allusion to a sanitary ap- 
paratus which has caused an editor like Lardner to mutilate it ; 
but squeamishness is no part of science, and we want this text also 
honestly translated. The passage is from the Tract Avoda-zarah 
(on foreign religions), and relates a story about Rabbi Eliezer 
(first century) being arrested as a Christian. He denied the 
charge, but went home almost inconsolable. His pupil Akiba 
(afterwards the great organiser of Judaism against Christianity) | 
rallied him by pointing out that his arrest had been a punishment 
for a secret leaning that he once had toward Christianity. The 


crest-fallen doctor replied that it probably was, for he once was eS 


walking through the market-place of Sepphoris, when he was ac- 
costed by James, the disciple of Jesus the Nazarene. James said 
to him: ‘‘It is written in your law: ‘Thou shalt not bring the hire 
of an harlot or the price of a dog into the house of the Lord thy 
God.’” He then asked him whether it would be right to use such 
money for building a house of convenience for the High Priest? | 
Eliezer was silent, whereupon James continued: ‘I have been 
thus taught by Jesus the Nazarene: ‘Of the hire of an harlot hath 
she gathered them, and unto the hire of an harlot shall they re- 
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turn’ [Micah i. 7], 1. e., let it he applied’ in a way similar to that — 
in which it was obtained.”’ 

It seems to me that this miyeticnl explanation of Scripture i 1S 
quite in keeping with the Lord’s habitual exegesis. See, for ex- 
ample, Mark xii. 26, 27; 36, 37: 
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THE WHEEL AND THE CROSS. > 


BY THE EDITOR. 


HE cross is nearly related to the wheel symbolising the sun, 
for the oldest sun-wheels possess four spokes only. Many sun- 
wheel charms worn by the ancient Gauls have been found in France, 


A 


— 


BRONZE WHEEL. 


Found in Hounslow, now in the | 
British Museum. 


Found at Colchester, now in the 
British Museum. (Same size 
as original. 


WHEEL AMULET OF LEAD. WHEEL AMULET OF 
Hissarlik.? Bronze, Mycenz.? 
while others have been discovered in the British Isles. Mycene and 
Hissarlik too have yielded specimens of the same kind. They are 
made of gold, silver, bronze, or lead, of the size of an English 
1See Schliemann’s //sos, fig. 1253, p. 365. 2See Schliemann’s Mycena, p. 74. 
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penny; and though the spokes vary in number, the four-spoked 
wheels are quite common. One of them, taken from the remains of 


Coins OF LUCTERIUS THE CaRDUCAN, A GALLIC PRINCE Wuo FouGHT 
Acawst Casar.' (After Gaidoz. From Simpson, Joc. czt., p. 238.) 


THE BuppHist 
CHAKRA. 
Borobudur, Pleyte. 


WHEEL AMULET oF INSCRIPTION AT RIMET EL LuuF, 


From Schliemann, M. fig. 316, p. 203. THE Province or Haman.?® 


a Swiss Lake Dwelling, shows a number of amulets attached to 
the wheel. Finally we may mention one of Christian origin, for 


10On this ancient coin of pagan Gaul the cross surrounded by a circle figures as prominently : 


as on the coins of later Christian kings and emperors. 
2 From Victor Gross, The Protohelvetes, pl. xxiii, fig. 33. Cf. W. Simpson, Joc, c#t., p. 235. 
8 Palestine Exploration Fund, 1895, communicated by Rev. W. Ewing. | 
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it is found among the inscriptions of Hauran, where it is associ- 
ated with the A(Q) and an awkwardly drawn Christogram. 

The Hindu sun-wheel, called chakra, is also frequently rep- 
resented as having four spokes. It is used even to-day in Hindu 
temples and passed from Brahmanism into Buddhism as an em- 


blem of religious significance. 


Tue BopnisaTva VISITING THE TEMPLE.’ Sculpture of Borobudur. 
(From Pleyte'’s Buddka-Legende, p. 57.) 

Capital punishment was commonly regarded as a sacrifice, 
and the mode of execution depended upon the god to be concili- 
ated. Both crucifixion and the breaking on the wheel were sacri- 
fices offered to the sun god, and that the god could be the sacrifice 


offered to himself is a notion that prevailed not only i in India and 


Mexico, but also in ancient Germany. 


| 


= 


MAya Dévi VisiTiInc SHupDDHODANA.” Sculpture of Borobudur. 
(From Pleyte's Buddha-Legende, p. 17). 


The idea of the identity of the deity in contraries is well delin- 
eated by Emerson who echoes the spirit of Brahmanism in his 


famous hymn on Brahma: 


1On the approach of Prince Siddhartha, the statues of the gods come off their pedestals and 
prostrate themselves before Bodhisatva, the Buddha to be. The pinnacle of the temple is dec- 


orated with a chakra or sun-wheel which here has the ancient and traditional shape of a cross. 


in a circle (€). 

_ 2The scene represents the king at the moment of granting the queen's request to preserve 
her chastity. One of the body-guards carries a cross as a coat-of-arms on his shield. The same 
emblem appears on the shields of Shakya warriors on other sculptures. Cf. /oc. c7t., pp. 33 and 37) 
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the red slayer think he slays, 
Or if the slain think he is slain, 
They know not well the subtle ways 

I keep, and pass, and turn again. 


‘They reckon ill who leave me out ; | 
_ When me they fly I am the wings; — 
I am the doubter and the doubt, 

_And I the hymn the Brahmin sings." 


THe WHEEL OF THE Law ON THE SancuE Tope. 
(From Simpson, doc. ctt., p. 41.) 


The idea is pantheistic, but it is based upon experience, or 

_ rather upon the primitive man’s observation of nature. The god 
of life manifests himself in the exuberant growth of vegetation ; 
; he is vegetation. Then he dies in winter, but rises to new life in 
3 spring. The fruits of the field are part of his being, and so he 
offers himself to mankind as food, to nourish them and make them 
partake of the life that constitutes his being. He is the sacrificer 
and the sacrifice and also the god to whom the sacrifice is made. 
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Such is the idea pervading the myth of Thamuz and Adonis, and 
such the argument of the Mexicans when they immolated their 
god-incarnation upon the altar of the very same god. 

In Norse mythology the world is conceived as a tree called 
Yggdrasil, the tree of Yggr, i. e., Odhin, and on it Odhin offers 


4 
4 
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CHAKRA OF ! CoLossaL STATUE OF THE 
‘Brass.' WHEEL-Gop oF GauL.? 


himself as a sacrifice. We read in the Alder Edda of the Father 

of the gods: 
| es I knew that I hung 

In the wind-rocked tree 

Nine whole nights, 

Wounded with a spear ; 

And to Odhin offered 

Myself to myself, 

On that tree 

Of which no one knows 

From what root it springs. 


1After Alex. Rea, South Indian Antiquities, New Imp. Series. Madras, 1894, p. 42, pl. xxxiii. 
This chakra was found at Ghautasala, Madras Presidency. 

2Found at Séguret, Vaucluse. Now in the Museum at Avignon. After Gaidoz from Simpson, 
loc. cit., p. 245. 
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Were the idea not a blossom of polytheism, which blooms 
shortly before it develops into pantheism, we would be inclined to | 
regard these verses of the dda as a Christian interpolation, so 
typically Christian is the underlying thought of God’s offering him- 
self on the tree unto himself as a sacrifice. 
S. Baring Gould mentions the barbarous mode of execution on 
the wheel in his Strange Survivals where he says: _ 
| ‘¢On the Continent, in Germany, and in France, breaking on 
the wheel was a customary mode of execution. The victim was 
stretched on the wheel, and with a bar of iron his limbs were 


Ix1on ON THE Frery WHEEL. 


broken, and then a blow was dealt him across the breast. After 
that the wheel was set up on a tall pole with the dead man on it, 
and left to become a prey to the ravens. This was a survival of 
human sacrifices to the sun-god, as hanging is a survival to the 
wind-god.”” | 
Ixion,! according to the Homeric legend, a wretched sufferer 
on the wheel in Tartarus, is probably an ancient sun-god who with © 
the ascendency of Zeus was degraded into a demon of the under- 


1 Benseler derives the name Ixion from ig¢vs, which is related to ioxvs, and should mean “the 
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world, and it is noteworthy that his wheel in the antique illustra- 
tions still retains the shape of a cross in a circle. _ 

We may here venture a suggestion as to the way in which the 
idea originated of Ixion becoming a victim of Zeus’s wrath. Origi- 
nally the sun was worshipped as the benefactor. He was the great 
luminary in the sky, he was the sun-god, he was the sun-wheel. 
The sun was then supposed to be the god on the wheel, but a dis- 
tinction began to be made between the god and sun; the god was 


Two Arcuaic STATUES OF THE WHEEL-Gop oF Gaut.! 
(After Gaidoz, from Simpson, /oc. c#t., p. 243.) 


worshipped as an invisible divine presence, while the wheel was 
identified with the sun rolling through the sky at God’s command. 


1Commenting on the two statues of the wheel-god Mr. William Simpson says (Auddhist Pray- 


tug Wheel, p. 242-243); ‘‘ The Department of Allier is very nearly in the middle of France, and that 


region, it appears, was noted at an early age for its pottery, as it supplied the most of the country 
with its productions, which were numerous, and included sacred as well as profane articles. — 
Amongst the former of these were gods, and the Wheel-God appears to have been included in © 

the works of these workers in terra-cotta. M. Esmonnot of Moulins formed a collection of frag- 
ments of these, which are now in the St. Germain Museum. M. Bertrand of Moulins has also | 
made a collection, and has been able to join some of his fragments together, so as to make the | 
complete figures here reproduced, The art is of the crudest kind, but it shows an old man with a — 
beard; his left hand rests on the head of a creature with a human face,—a female with breasts, 
but apparently with animal extremities. With his left hand he supports a wheel on his shoulder." 
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The of this higher the old view. 
To them the personality on the wheel was a false god, and together 
with the wheel he was subject to the invisible God of light and 
truth. Now, if we assume that the notion of a personality on the 
wheel persisted in being painted or believed in, and the fact was 
still remembered that he was once a rival of the true God, a rebel, a 
traitor, we can understand how the myth originated that Zeus, the - 
true god, had Ixion (which is a cognomen of a prehistoric sun-god) 
fastened to the sun-wheel on account of some awful crime or act of 
treason he was supposed to have committed. | | 


| 


ALTAR SCULPTURE OF 
THE GALLIC WHEEL- 
Gop. Found at The- — 
ley, district Ottweiler, 


BRONZE FIGURE OF THE 


ALTAR OF THE GALLIC 


(Maison Carrée, Nismes. ) 


preserved in the Mu- 


seum at Treves. The 
Other three sides 
show Hygeia, 
nerva, and Hercules,! 


GALLIc WHEEL-Gop. 
Of about four inches. 
Found at ChAatelet, 


Haute Marne, pre- 


served in the Louvre.! 


Judging from the innumerable statues of a solar deity carrying 
as his symbol a wheel, which have been found in France, we must 
assume that the wheel god, by the Romans identified with Zeus, 
was the main deity of the Gallic Celts.2, But the worship of the 
wheel god—or rather the sun god whose symbol was the wheel— 
cannot have been limited to Gaul, for the wheel of the same or — 
almost the same shape was worshipped among all the Aryan na- 
tions from India to the British Isles. 


1 After Gaidoz, from Simpson, pp. 244, 245, and 252. 

2For details compare the interesting work of M. Gaidoz, Le diex penenes du soleil et le sym- 
bolisme de la rone, which has been much consulted and utilised by William Simpson in his book | 
The Buddhist Prayer Wheel. Macmillan & Co., 1896. 
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AMITABHA. 
A STORY OF BUDDHIST METAPHYSICS. 
BY THE EDITOR. 
[CON TINUED. ] 

THE CONFESSION. 
HE young novice spent his days in study and his nights in doubt. 
He followed with interest the recitations of his instructor 
on the philosophy of the Enlightened One; he enjoyed the birth- 
stories of Bodhisattva and the parables of the master with their 


moral applications, but when he retired in the evening or was 
otherwise left to his own thoughts he began to ponder on the use- 


lessness of the hermit’s life and longed to return to the world with 


its temptations and struggles, its victories and defeats, its pleas- 
ures and pains, its hopes and fears. He enjoyed the solitude of the 
forest, but he began to think that the restlessness of the world 
could offer him more peace of mind than the inactivity of a monk- 
When Charaka had familiarised himself with all the Sutras 
and wise sayings which were known to the brethren of the monas- 
tery, the time began to hang heavy on his hands, and he felt that 
the religious discourses were becoming tedious. . 
Weeks elapsed, and Charaka despaired of either becoming ac- 
customed to monkish life or of understanding the deeper meaning 


of their renunciation of the world, and his conscience began to | 


trouble him ; for the more the elder brethren respected him for his 


knowledge and gentleness, and the more they praised him, the less 


worthy he deemed himself of their recognition. | 
The day of confession! approached again. He had spent the 
hours in fasting and self-discipline, but all this availed nothing. 
He was weary and felt a sadness of heart beyond description. 
1In P&li, Uposatha. 
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In the evening all the brethren were gathered together in the 
chaitya, the large hall where they held their devotional meetings. 
The aisles lay in mystic darkness, and the pictures on the heavy 
columns and on the ceiling were half concealed. They appeared 


and disappeared from time to time in the flicker of the torches that 
were employed to light the room. _ The monks sat in silent expec- 


tation, their faces showing a quietude and calmness which proved 
that they were unconcerned about their own fate, ready to live or 


to die, as their doom might be, only bent on the one aim of reach- 
ing Nirvana. 


The senior monk arose and addressed the **Rev- 


-erend sirs,” he said, ‘‘let the order hear me. To-day is full moon, 


and the day of the unburdening of our hearts. If the order is 
ready, let the order consecrate this day to the recital of the confes- 
sion. This is our first duty, and so let us listen to y the declaration 
of purity.” | | 

The brethren responded, saying: ‘‘ We are here to listen and 
will consider the questions punctiliously.” 


The speaker continued: ‘‘Whoever has committed a trans- 
gression, let him speak, those who are free from the consciousness ~ 
of guilt, let them be silent.” 


At this moment a tall figure rose slowly and hesitatingly from 
the ground at the further end of the hall. He did not speak but 
stood there quietly, towering for some time in the dusky recess be- 


tween two pillars as though he were the apparition of a guilty con- — 


science. The presiding brother at last broke the silence and ad- 


dressed the brethren, saying: ‘‘A monk who has committed a 


fault, and remembers it, if he endeavors to be pure, should confess 
his fault. When a fault is confessed, it will lie lightly on him.”’ 


Still the shadowy figure stood motionless, which seemed to in- 


crease the gloom in the hall. 
‘‘One of the brethren has risen, indicating thereby that he 


_ desires to speak,” continued the abbot. ‘‘A monk who does not 
confess a fault after the question has been put three times is guilty 
of an intentional lie, and the Blessed One teaches that an ‘inten- | 


tional lie cuts a man off from sanctification.” — 
The gloomy figure now lifted his head and with a 


emotion began to speak. ‘‘Venerable father,” hé said, ‘‘and ye 
_ reverend sirs, may I speak out and unburden my heart?” The 


voice was that of the novice, and a slight commotion passed 
through the assemblage. Having been encouraged to speak freely 


and without reserve, Charaka began 


i 
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‘*Venerable father, and ye reverend sirs: I feel guilty of hav- 


_ ing infringed on one of the great prohibitions. I am as a palm 


tree, the top of which has been destroyed. I am broken in spirit | 


and full of contrition. I am anxious to be a disciple of the Shakya- 


Muni, but I am not worthy to be a monk, I never have been and 


never shall be.’’ Here his voice faltered, and he sobbed like a 
child. 

The brethren were horror-stricken ; they thought at once that 
the youth was contaminated by some secret crime; he was too 
young to be free from passion, too beautiful to be beyond tempta- 


tion, too quick-witted not to be ambitious. True, they loved him, | 


but they felt now that their very affection for him was a danger, 
and there was no one in the assembly who did not feel the youth’s 
self-accusation as partly directed against himself. But the abbot 
overcame the sentiment that arose so quickly, and encouraged the 
penitent brother to make a full confession. ‘‘Do not despair,’’ he 


said, ‘‘thou art young; it is natural that thy heart should still 
cherish dreams of love, and that alluring reminiscences should still 


haunt thy mind.”’ 
‘¢] entered the brotherhood with false hopes and wrong aspi- 


rations,” replied the novice. ‘‘I am longing for wisdom and super- — 


natural powers; I am ambitious to do and to dare, and I hoped to 
acquire a deeper knowledge through self-discipline and holiness. I 
am free from any actual transgression, but my holiness is mockery ; 
my piety is not genuine; I am a hypocrite and I find that I am be- 
lying you, venerable father, and all the monks of this venerable 
community. But it grieveth me most that I am false to myself; I 
am not worthy to wear the yellow robe.” | 

‘‘Thou art not expected to be perfect,” replied the abbot, 
“thou art walking on the path, and hast not as yet reached the 
goal. Thy fault is impatience with thyself and not hypocrisy.” 


‘‘Do not palliate my fault, venerable father,” said Charaka. 
‘« There is something wrong in my heart and in my mind. If I am 


not a hypocrite, then I am a heretic; and a heretic walks on the 
wrong road in a wrong direction, and can never reach the goal. 


Do not minimise, do not extenuate, do not qualify and mitigate 


my faults, for I feel their grievousness and am anxious to be led out 
of the darkness into the light. I long for life and the unfoldment 


of life. I want to comprehend the deepest truths; I want to know 


and to taste the highest bliss; I want to accomplish the greatest 
deeds.” 
“Then thou art woilily ; thou longest for power, for iene: for 


| 
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honor, for pleasures,” suggested the abbot inquiringly ; “thou art” 
not yet free from the illusion of selfhood. It is not the truth, then, | 


that thou wantest, but thyself, to be an owner of the truth; it is 
self-enhancement, not service ; vanity, not helpfulness. " - 
‘‘That may be, reverend father,” replied the novice; ‘thy 


_ wisdom shall judge me; though I do not feel myself burdened. by. 


selfishness. No, I do not love myself. I would gladly sacrifice 
myself for any noble cause, for truth, for justice, for procuring 
bliss for others. Nor do I crave worldly pleasures, but I do not 
feel any need of shirking them. Pleasures like pains are the stuff 


that life is made of, and I do not hate life. I enjoy the unfoldment 


of life with all its aspirations, not for my sake, but for life’s ‘sake. 
I do not love myself, I love God. That is my fault, and that is the 


root from which grow all my errors, heresies, hyjpocrisies, and the 


false position in which I now am.” 

The good abbot did not know what to say. He looked at the 
poor novice and pitied him for his pangs of conscience. Every 
one present felt that the man suffered, that there was something 


wrong with him; but no one could exactly say what it was. His 


- ambition was not sinful but noble. And that he loved God was 
certainly not a crime. At last the abbot addressed Subhiti, Cha- 
raka’s senior and teacher, and asked him: ‘‘Have you, reverend 
brother, noticed in this novice’ s behavior or views anything strange 


or exceptional?” 
Subhiti replied that he had not. 


The abbot continued to inquire about Charaka’ s previous re-_ 


_ligious relations and the significance of his love of God. 
: ‘‘T do not know, reverend sir,” was the elder monk’s answer. 
‘¢He is not a Brahman, but a descendant of a noble family of the 
northern conquerors that came to India and founded the kingdom 
of Gandhara. Yet he knows Brahman writings and is familiar 
with the philosophy of the Yavanas! of the distant West. I dis- 
coursed with him and understand that by God he means all that 
is right and good and true in the world and wr whom there 
can be no enlightenment.” © 

‘‘ Very well,” proclaimed the abbot, cthete i is no sin in loving 
: God, for what you describe as God is our Lord Shakyamuni, the 
Enlightened One, the Buddha, the Tathagata ;” but he added not 
without a suggestion of reproof: ‘‘You might dignify the Lord 
Buddha with a higher title than God. Gods, if they exist, are not 


- Buddha’s equals. When Bodhisattva was a child, the gods pros- 
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trated themselves before him, for they recognised the Tathagata’s 
superiority even before he had attained to complete Buddhahood. 


The divinity of the gods is less than the noble life of a Bodhi- : 


sattva.”’ 


Having thus discussed the case of the novice Charaka, the 
abbot addressed himself to the Brotherhood, asking the reverend © 


sirs what they would deem right in the present case. Was the 
brother at all guilty of the fault of which he accused himself and 
if so what should he do to restore his good standing and set him- 
self aright in the Brotherhood? 


Then Subhiti arose and said: ‘‘Charaka is a man of deep | 
comprehension and of an earnest temper. The difficulty which he | 


encounters is not for us to judge him on or to advise him about. 
But there is a philosopher living in the kingdom of Magadha, by the 
_ name of Acvaghosha. If there is anyone in the world that can set 
an erring brother right, it is Acvaghosha, whose wisdom is so 


great that since Buddha entered Nirvana there has been no man 
on earth who might have surpassed him either in knowledge or 


judgment.” So Subhiti proposed to write a letter of introduction 
to Acvaghosha commending the brother Charaka to his care and 


suggesting to him to dispel his doubts and to establish him again © 


firmly in the faith in which the truth shines forth more brilliantly 
than in any other religion. 

The abbot agreed with Subhiti and the general opinion among 
the brethren was in favor of sending Charaka to the kingdom of 
Magadha to the philosopher Acvaghosha to have his doubts dis- 
pelled and his heart established again in the faith of the Buddha, 
the Blessed One, the teacher of truth. 

Before they could carry out their plan the session was inter- 
_ rupted by a messenger from the royal court of Gandhfara, who in- 


quired for a novice by the name of Charaka,—a man well versed in 
medicine and other learned arts. A dreadful epidemic had spread 


in the country, and the old king had died while two of his sons 
were afflicted with the disease and now lay at the point of death. 
The oldest son and heir to the throne was in the field defending 
his country against the Parthians, and some mountaineers of the 
East, nominally subject to the kingdom of Magadha but practically 
independent, had utilised the opportunity afforded by these circum- 


stances to descend into the fertile valleys of Gandhfara and to gil 


lage the country. 
The regard in which Charaka had been held in the Brother- 
hood during his novitiate had not suffered through his confession 
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and was even heightened. It had been known in the cloister that 
the young novice was of a noble family, but he had made nothing 
of it and so the intimate connection with the royal family of the 
country created an uncommon sensation among his venerable breth- 
ren. Now, a special awe attached to his person since it was known 


that the young king knew of Charaka, and needing his wisdom, 


sent a special messenger to call him back to the capital. 

In spite of the interruption the ceremony of confession was 
continued and closed in the traditional way; all the questions re- 
garding transgressions that might have been committed were asked 
and in some cases sins were punctiliously reported by those who 
felt a need of unburdening their conscience. Penances were im- 
posed which were willingly and submissively assumed. When every- 
thing had been attended to, the abbot turned again to Charaka 


saying, ‘‘If you had concealed your secret longings, you would 


have been guilty of hypocrisy, but now since you have openly laid 
bare the state of your mind, there is no longer any falsehood in 
you. Therefore I find no fault with your conduct ; should you find 
that you cannot remain a monk, you must know that there is no 
law that obliges you to remain in the Brotherhood against your 
will.” 

The abbot then granted Charaka permission to obey the King’s 
call, saying, ‘‘You are free to leave the order in peace and good- 
will, but I enjoin you to make a vow that you will not leave your 
doubts unsettled, but;that as soon as you have attended to the 
pressing duties which will engage your attention at the capital you 
will make a pilgrimage to the philosopher Acvaghosha, who lives 
in the kingdom of Magadha. He will be a better adviser than I, 
and he shall decide whether or not you are fit to be a monk of our 
Lord the Buddha.” | 


GANDHARA. 
As the night was far advanced, the royal messenger allowed 


his horses a short rest in the Vihara, and set out with Charaka 
at an early hourghe following morning. The two travellers could 


- not, however, make rapid progress, for the atmosphere was murky, 


and the fogs of the rainy season obscured the way. They passed 


a picket of Gandhara soldiers who were on the lookout for the hos- 
_ tile mountaineers. The mounted messenger showed them his pass- 


port, and the two men reached the capital only when the shades of 
evening were settling upon the valley. The gates were carefully 
guarded by armed men. The sentirel led the two horsemen to the > 
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officer at the gate, who seemed satisfied with the report that Cha- 
raka had nowhere encountered enemies; but the home news was | 
very bad, for one of the princes had died and Chandana (commonly 
called Kanishka), the third and youngest son of the king, was 
thought to be critically ill. 

The night was darker than usual, and the town made a gloomy 
impression. The inhabitants were restless and seemed to be pre- 
pared for a dire calamity. 

Charaka was at once conducted to the royal palace. He passed 
through a line of long streets which seemed narrow and dismal. 
The people whom they met on their way, being wrapped in a veil 
of mist, resembled even at a short distance dim dusky specters, 
like guilty ghosts condemned for some crime to haunt the scene of 
their former lives. At last they reached the palace, and Charaka © 
was ushered into the dimly-lighted bedroom of prince Kanishka. | 
Charaka stood motionless and watched the heavy breathing of the 
patient. He then put his hand gently upon the feverish forehead 
and in a low voice demanded water to cool the burning temples of 
the sick man. Turning to the attendants, he met the questioning _ 
eye of a tall and beautiful woman, an almost imperious figure. He 


knew her well; it was princess Kamalavati, the king’s daughterand | 


a younger half-sister of the prince. 

‘‘His condition is very bad,” whispered Charaka in reply to 
the unuttered question that was written in her face, ‘‘but not yet 
hopeless. Where are the nurses who assist. you in ministering unto 
the patient?”’ 

Two female attendants seminal. and the physician withdrew 
with them into an adjoining room where he listened to their re- 
ports. ‘*The king and his second son have died of the same dis- 
ease, and the situation is very critical,” said Charaka; ‘‘but we 
may avoid the mistakes made in the former cases and adjust the 
diet strictly to the condition of the patient.” | 

Charaka and Kanishka were of the same age. They had for 
some time been educated together and were intimate friends. But 
when the prince joined the royal army, Charaka studied the sci- 


ences under the direction of Jivaka, the late court physician of — 


Gandhiara, and knowing how highly the latter had praised the 
young man as his best disciple, the prince had unbounded con- 
fidence in the medical skill of his boyhood companion. He had © 
suggested calling him when his father, the king, fell sick, but his 
advice had remained unheeded, and now being himself ill, he was 
impatient to have the benefit of his assistance. | 
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Charaka gave his instructions to the princess and the other © 
attendants and then sat down quietly by the bedside of the patient. 
When Kanishka awoke from his restless slumber, he extended his 


_ hand and tried to speak, but the physician hushed — saying: 


‘‘Keep quiet, and your life will be saved.” 

‘‘] will be quiet,” whispered Kanishka, not without great 
effort, ‘‘but save my life,—for the sake of my country, not for my 
own sake.’”’ After a pause he continued: ‘‘Tell my sister to call 
Matura, our brave and faithful Matura, to my bedside.” 

Matura, the scion of a noble Gandhiara family, had served his 
country on several occasions and was at present at the capital. He 


came and waited patiently till Charaka gave him permission to see 


the patient. 

In this interview the prince éighaiaed to Matura the political 
situation since his father’s death. His royal brother, now in the 
field against the Parthians, was at present the legitimate king. 
‘‘During his absence,” said Kanishka, ‘‘the duty devolves on me, 
as the vicegerent of the crown, to keep the mountaineers out of the | 
kingdom, and I call upon you to serve me as chancellor in this 
critical situation. Raise troops to expel the marauders, but at 


the same'time exhaust diplomatic methods by appealing to the 
honor and dignity of the kingdom of Magadha of whom these rob- 


ber tribes are nominal subjects.” 
Thus Matura took charge of state affairs and Charaka and 


-Kamalavati united in attending to the treatment of the sick prince. 


They had weary nights and hours of deep despondency when they 
despaired of the recovery of their beloved patient, but the crisis 
came and Kanishka survived it. He regained strength, first slowly, 


very slowly, then more rapidly, until he felt that he was i all 
danger. 


The rainy season had given the pe of Gandhara: a reapite 
from the suffering caused by the hostilities of their enemies. The 


- king, Kanishka’s elder brother, continued to wage war against the 
Parthians and concentrated his forces for striking a decisive blow. 
_ But while the best troops of the country had thus still to be em- 


ployed against a formidable foe, the mountaineers renewed their 


raids, and the king of Magadha, too weak to interfere with his 


stubborn vassals, pleaded their cause declaring that they had griev- 


ances against the Kingdom of Gandhara and could therefore not 


be restrained. The prince accordingly declared war on the King- 
dom of Magadha. He raised an army, and the young men of the 
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- peasantry, wie had suffered much from this state of unrest, gladly 


allowed themselves to be enlisted in the army. 


During the preparations for the expedition against Magadha _ 
there came tidings from the Parthian frontier that the troops of. 
Gandhara had gained a decisive victory which, however, was dearly — 


bought, for the king himself who had been foremust among the 
combatants, died a glorious death on the field of battle. The crown 
now passed to Kanishka who deemed it his first duty to over- 
come the enemies of his nation. Leaving the trusted generals of 
his brother in command of the victorious army in Parthia, he placed 
himself at the head of the troops destined to march against Ma- 
gadha. Charaka was requested to accompany him in the field, and 
Matura remained behind as chancellor of the state. — | 

Charaka loved the princess without knowing it. She had been 
kindly disposed toward him from childhood; but her interest was 
hightened to admiration since she had observed him at the bedside 
of her brother. How noble he was, how thoughtful, how unself- 
ish; and at the same time how wise in spite of his youth. When 


the two parted she said: ‘‘Take care of my brother, be to him as 
a guardian angel; and,’’ added the smiling, good to 


yourself,—for my sake.” 


Charaka stood bewildered. He felt his cheeks Sais. and 


did not know what to think or say. All at once he became con- 


scious of the fact that a powerful yearning had gradually grown up 


in his heart, and a tender and as yet undefined relation had become 


established between himself and the princess. He was not sure, | 
however, whether it was right for him to accept and press the_ 


beautiful woman’s hand that was offered him in unaffected friendli 
ness and with maidenly innocence. He stood before her like a 
schoolboy censured for a serious breach of the school regulations. 
He stammered; his head drooped; and at last covering his eyes 
with his hand, he began to sob like a child with a guilty con- 
science. 


At this moment Kanishka approached to bid his sister good- | 
bye; and after a few words of mutual good wishes Charaka and 


Kamalavati parted. 

While the king and his physician were siding wid by side, 
their home behind them, their enemy in front, Kanishka inquired 
about the trouble which had stirred Charaka to tears. And Charaka 


said: ‘‘It is all my fault. When your sister bade me farewell, I | 


became aware of a budding love toward her in my soul, and I feel 


that she reciprocates my sentiment. I know it is sinful, and I will 
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not yield to temptation; but I am weak, and that brought tears to. 
my eyes. I feel ashamed of myself.” 

‘<Do you deem love wrong?” inquired the king. 

‘Is not celibacy the state of holiness,” replied Charaka, a 


- is not marriage a mere concession to worldliness, being instituted 


for the sake of preventing worse confusion?” 
‘¢You ought to know more about it than I,” continued ice: 


-nishka, ‘‘for you devoted yourself to religion by joining the brother- 


hood, while I am a layman, and my religious notions are not 


grounded on deeper knowledge. © 


‘‘Alas!” sighed Charaka, ‘‘I am not ft to bea moi The 


abbot at the Vihara could not help me and advised me to have my 


doubts allayed and the problems of my soul settled by A¢vaghosha 
of Magadha, the great philosopher and saint who is said to under- 


_ stand the doctrine of the Blessed One, the Buddha. es 


is the problem that oppresses you?” King | 
Kanishka. ‘‘Is your soul burdened with sin?” 
‘“‘T am not guilty of a sinful deed, but I feel that my soul is. 


sinful in its aspirations. — My heart is full of passion, and I have 


an ambitious mind. I would perform great deeds, noble and mi- 


-raculous, and would solve the problem of life; I would fathom the 


mysteries of being and comprehend the law of existence, its source 
and its purpose. There is an undefined yearning in my breast, a 
desire to do and to dare, to be useful to others, to live to the ut- 
most of my faculties, and to be rooted in the mysterious ground 
from which springs all the life that unfolds itself in the world. I 
came into being, and I shall pass out of existence. I believe that 


_ I existed before I was born, and that I shall exist after my death. 


But these other incarnations of mine are after all other than my- 
self, other at least than my present existence. I understand very 
well that I am a reproduction of the life impulses that preceded 
me, and that I shall continue in subsequent reproductions of my 
Karma. But I feel my present self to be the form of this life which 
will pass away, and I yearn for a union “— that eternal substra- 
tum of all life which will never pass away.” | 

Kanishka said: ‘‘ While I was ill I had occasion to meditate 
on the problem of life and life’s relation to death. Once I was 
dreaming; and in the dream I was not Prince Kanishka, but a 
king, not King of Gandhara, but of some unknown country, and I — 
was leading my men in battle; and it happened, as in the case of 
my brother, that I was victorious, and the hostile army before me 
turned in wild flight, but in the moment of victory a dying enemy 
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shot an arrow at me which pierced my heart, and I knew my end 


was come. There was a pang of death, but it was not an unpleas- 


ant sensation, for my last thought was: ‘Death in battle is better 
than to live defeated.’! I awoke. A gentle perspiration covered 


my forehead, and I felt as though I had passed through a crisis in 
which I had gained a new lease of life. My dream had been so 


vivid that when I awoke I had the impression that I and all the 


visions that surrounded me had been annihilated ; yet after a while, 
when my mind was again fully adjusted, the dream appeared empty 
to me, a mere phantasma and illusion. Will it not be similar, if at 
the moment of death we make our final entrance into Nirvana? 
Nirvana appears to us in our present existence as a negative state 
but our present existence is phenomenal, while Nirvana is the 
abiding state.”’ 


_ Charaka replied: ‘‘I should think there-is much truth in your 
words. But the Tathagata teaches that by attaining enlighten- 
ment, we shall enter Nirvana even in this present life; and if we 


do so, it seems to me that our main advantage lies in the compre- 
hension of the transiency of all bodily existence and the perma- 
nence of our spiritual nature. Death has lost its terrors to him who 


sees the immortal state. He knows that in death he shuffles off 


the mortal. But here my difficulty begins. I long for Nirvana 
only as a means to enrich this present life. 


‘¢The Tathagata teaches that life is suffering, and he is right. 


I do not doubt it. He has further discovered the way of emanci- 
pation, which is the eightfold noble path of righteousness. Now, 
I love life in spite of its suffering, and I am charmed with love. 
Love is life-giving, heart-gladdening, courage-inspiring ! Oh, I love 
love, real worldly love! I admire heroism, the wild heroism of the 
battle-field! I long for wisdom, not the wisdom of the monks, but 
practical science which teaches us the why and wherefore of things 
and imparts to us the wizard’s power over nature. Now, with all 
this I love righteousness; I feel the superiority of religious calm- 


ness, and the blissfulness of Nirvana. I do not cling to self, but 


desire to apply myself: I want a field of activity. All these con- 
flicting thoughts produce in me the longing for a solution: there it 
lies before me as an ideal which I cannot grasp, and I call it God. 
Oh, that I could speak to the Tathagata face to face; that I could 
go to him for enlightenment, that I could learn the truth so as to 
walk on the right path and find peace of soul in the tribulations of 


life. Since the Lord Buddha is no longer walking with us in the 
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flesh, there is only one man in the world who can help me in my 
distress, and that is the great disciple of the Blessed Master, the 
philosopher and saint Acvaghosha of Magadha.” | 

‘‘ Acvaghosha of Magadha!” replied the King. ‘‘ Very well! 


_ We are waging war with the King of Magadha. Let the prize of 


combat be the possession of Acvaghosha!”’ 


MAGADHA. 


War is always deplorable, but sometimes it cannot be avoided. 
And if that be the case, far from shunning it, a ruler, responsible 
for the welfare of his people, should carry it on resolutely and 


courageously with the one aim in view of bringing it speedily toa 


happy conclusion. : 
Such was Kanishka’s maxim, and he acted sicccteitiiiaiai Hav- 
ing gathered as strong an army as he could muster, he surprised 


_ the mountaineers by coming. upon them suddenly with superior 
_ forces from both sides. They made a desperate resistance, but he 
overthrew them and, leaving garrisons in some places of strategic 


importance, carried the war farther into the heart of the Kingdom 


_ of Magadha. He descended into the valley of the Ganges, and _ 


hurrying by forced marches through the vassal kingdoms of Delhi 
and Sravasti, the Gandhara army marched in four columns toward 


‘the capital of the country. 


Subahu, King of Magadha, met his sdiainiiies in the field near 
Pataliputra with an army that had been rapidly assembled, but he 


_ could not stay the invader’s victorious progress. In several en-— 


gagements his troops were scattered to the four winds, his ele- 


phants captured, and he was obliged to retire to the fortress of 


Pataliputra. There he was besieged, and when he saw that no 
hope of escape was left he decided to make no further resistance 
and sent a to King Ranishka, asking him for terms of 
peace. 

The victor demanded an indemnity of three hundred million 
gold pieces, a sum which the whole Kingdom of Magadha could 
not produce. 

When the besieged king asked for less severe terms, Kanishka — 


replied: ‘‘If thou art anxious to procure peace, come out to me in 


person, and I will listen to your proposition. I wish to see you. 

Let us meet face to face, and we will consider our difficulties.” 
Subahu, knowing the uselessness of further resistance, came 

out with his minister and accompanied by his retinue. He was 
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conducted into the presence of Kanishka, who ones him to be. 


seated. 
The King of Magadha complied with the request of his victo- 


rious rival with the air of a high-minded man, the guest of his 


equal. Kanishka frowned upon him. He observed the self-posses- 
sion of his conquered foe with a feeling of resentment, which, how- 
ever, was somewhat alloyed with admiration. : 
After a pause he addressed the royal petitioner as bellows : 
‘¢Why didst thou not render justice to me when I asked for it?” 
‘¢My intentions were good,” replied Subahu, ‘‘I wanted to 
preserve peace. The mountaineers are restless, but they are reli- 
gious and full of faith. Their chieftains assured me the people had 
only retaliated wrongs that they had suffered themselves. Trying 
to be fair and just to my vassals, I roused the worse evil of war, 


and in preserving the peace at home I conjured up the specter of — 
hostility from abroad. He who would avoid trouble sometimes i 


breeds greater misfortune.” 
‘<In other words,” interrupted King Kanishka sternly, ‘‘ your 
weakness prevented you from punishing the evil-doers under your 


jurisdiction, and being incapable of governing your kingdom, you 


lost your power and the right to rule.” 

‘¢Sir,’’ replied the humiliated monarch with calm composure, 
‘‘thou art the victor and thou canst deal with me at thy pleasure, 
but if the fortunes of the day had turned against thee, thou might- 


est stand now before me in the same degraded position in which © 
thou now seest me. But the difference is this: I have a clean con-_ 
science; I proved peaceful; I never gave offence to anybody,— 
consciously. Thou hast carried the war into my country. Thou 


art the offender; and shouldst thou condemn me to die, I shall die 
innocent to be reborn in a happier state under | more ens con- 
ditions. The Lord Buddha be praised !”’ 

Kanishka was astonished at the boldness of the king’s speech, 
but he mastered his anger and replied calmly: ‘‘ Art thou so igno- 
rant as not to know that a ruler’s first duty is justice, and to me 
justice thou hast refused!” | 

‘¢Man’s first duty is to seek salvation,” replied the isin of Ma- 
gadha, ‘‘and salvation is not obtained by harshness but by piety.” 

The King of Gandhfra rose to his feet: ‘‘ You are fitted for a 


monk, not a monarch. You had better retire to the cloistered cell 
_ of a Vihara than occupy the throne of a great empire. What is the 
use of piety if it does not help you to attend to the duties of your 
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high office? It leads you to misery and has cost you your throne. 

The world cannot prosper on the principles which you follow.” 
Subahu seemed imperturbable, and without deigning to look 

at the incensed face of his vituperator he exclaimed: ‘‘ What is the 


world if: we but gain salvation? Let all the thrones on earth be 


lost and whole nations perish when only emancipation can be ob- 
tained! We want escape, not secular enhancement.”’ 

Kanishka stared at the speaker as if unable to comprehend his 
frame of mind, and Subahu without showing any concern quoted a 
stanza from the Dhammapada, saying : : 

‘‘The kings’ mighty chariots of iron will rust, 
And also our bodies dissolve into dust, 
But the deeds of the pare 
Will forever endure.” 

Filled with admiration of Sub&ahu’s fortitude, Kania said: 
‘‘] see thou art truly a pious man. But thy piety is not of the right — 
kind. Thy way of escape leads into emptiness, and thy salvation 
is hollow. This world is the place in which the test of truth must. 
be made; and this life is the time in which it is our duty to attain 
Nirvana. But I will not now upbraid thee for thy errors; I will 


- first raise thee to a dignified position in which thou canst answer 


me and give thy arguments. I understand that thou art a faith- 


ful disciple of the Buddha and meanest to do that which is right. 


I respect thy sincerity and greet thee asabrother. Therefore I 
will not deprive thee of thy crown and title if thou payest the pen- | 


_alty of three hundred million gold pieces. Thou shalt remain king 
with the understanding that henceforth thou takest council with 


me on all questions of political importance, for I see clearly that 
thou standest in need of advice. But in place of the three hundred 
million gold pieces I will accept substitutes which I deem worth 
that amount. First, thou shalt deliver into my hands the bowl 
which the Tathagata, the Blessed Buddha, carried in his hand 
when he was walking on earth, and, secondly, as a ransom for thy 


- royal person which I hold here besieged in P&ataliputra I request 


from thee the philosopher Ashvaghosha whose fame has spread 


through all the countries where the —— of enlightenment iS 


preached.”’ 

The vanquished king ein’ “Truly, the bowl of Buddha aud 
the philosopher Ashvaghosha are amply worth three hundred mil- 
lion gold pieces, and yet I must confess that you are generous and 
your conditions of peace fair.” | 

‘‘Do not call me generous,” said icauiahen: embracing the 
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King of Magadha, ‘I am only wordly wise; and it is not my own 
wisdom. I have learned the maxims of my politics from the Bles- 


sed One, the great Buddha.” 


ACVAGHOSHA. 


Buddha’s birthday was celebrated with greater rejoicing than 
usual in the year following King Kanishka’s invasion, which took 
place in the fifth century after the Nirvana. The formidable in- 
vaders had become friends and the people were joyful that the 
war clouds had dispersed so rapidly. : 


Kanishka was in good spirits. He was elated by his success, 


but it had not made him overbearing, and he was affable to all 
who approached him. Ina short time he had become the most 


powerful monarch of India, his sway extending far beyond the 


boundaries of his own kingdom. His generals had been victorious 
over the Parthians in the far West and his alliance with the King 


of Magadha made him practically ruler over the valley of the — 


Ganges. But more effective than his strategy and the might of 
his armies was the kindness which he showed to his vanquished 


enemies. Princes of smaller dominions willingly acknowledged his | 


superiority and submitted to him their difficulties because they 
cherished an unreserved confidence in his fairness and love of jus- 
tice. Thus was laid the foundation of a great empire upon whose 
civilisation the religion of the Enlightened One exercised a de- 


cided influence. Peace was established, commerce and trade flour- — 


ished, and Greek sculptors flocked to Gandhara, transplanting the 
art of their home to the soil of India. 
It was the beginning of India’s golden age which lasted as 


| long as the Dharma, the doctrine of the Tathagata, remained pure 
and undefiled. A holy enthusiasm seized the hearts of the people — 


and there were many who felt an anxiety to spread the blessings of 
religion over the whole world. Missionaries went out who reached 


Thibet and China and even far-off Japan where they sowed the 
seeds of truth and spread the blessings of ee: and — 


charity. 

Kanishka wind the King of Magadha enjoyed each other’ s com- 
pany. The two allied monarchs started on a peaceful pilgrimage 
to the various sacred spots of the country. They visited Lumbini, 


the birthplace of the Bodhisattva. Thence passing over the site 


of Kapilavastu, the residence of Shuddhodana, Buddha’s father in 


the flesh and the haunt of Prince Siddhartha in his youth, they 


went to the Bodhi tree at Buddhagaya and returned to the capital 
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Benares, to celebrate the birth festival of the Buddha in the Deer 


Park, on the very spot where the revered Teacher had set the wheel 
of truth in motion to roll onward for the best of mankind,—the 
wheel of truth which no god, no demon, nor any other power, be 


it human, divine, or infernal, should ever be able to turn back. 


A procession went out to the holy place and circumambulated > 
the stupa, erected on the sacred spot in commemoration of the 
memorable event, and the two monarchs, who had but a short time 
before met as foes on the battlefield, walked together like brothers, 
preceded by white-robed virgins bearing flowers, and followed by 
priests chanting gathas of the blessings of the good law and swing- 


_ ing censers. No display of arms was made but multitudes of peace- 


ful citizens hailed the two rulers and blessed the magnanimity of 


the hero of Gandhara. | 
When the procession halted, Kanishka and his ‘brother hitiea 


stood in front of a statue of the Buddha and watched the process 


of depositing flowers. ‘‘Who is the beautiful maiden that is lead- 
ing the flower carriers?” asked Kanishka of the King of Magadha | 


in a whisper; and the latter replied: ‘‘Ilt is Bhadracri, my only 
daughter.” 


Kanishka followed with his eye the graceful inovemenil of the 
princess and breathed a prayer: ‘‘Adoration to the Buddha!” he 
said to himself in the silent recesses of his heart. ‘‘The Buddha 
has guided my steps and induced me to make peace before the 
demons of war could do more mischief. I now vow to myself that 


_if the princess will accept me I shall lead her as queen to my cap- 


ital and she shall be the mother of the kings of Gandhiara to come. 
May the Tathagata’s blessing be on us and my people!” 

At the stupa of the first sermon of the Buddha, peace was def- 
initely concluded. The King of Magadha delivered to his powerful 
ally the sacred bowl, a treasure which, though small in size, was 


esteemed worth more than half the kingdom of Magadha; and Ash- 


vaghosha, the old philosopher, was bidden to appear at court and © 
be ready to accompany the ruler of Gandhéra to his home in the 


: northwest of India. 


Ashvaghosha arrived at the Deer Park ina ‘oval carriage drawn 
by white horses, and there he was presented to King Kanishka. | 
He bowed reverently and said: ‘‘ Praised be the Lord Buddha for 
his blessed teachings! Gladness fills my heart when I think how 
your majesty treats your vanquished foe. The victorious enemy 
has become a friend and brother, — an end of all hostility for 


ever.”’ 
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‘¢Good, my friend,” aati Kanishka ; ‘‘if there is merit in 
my action I owe thanks for my karma to the Tathagata. He is my 
teacher and I bless the happy day on which I became his disciple. 


My knowledge, however, is imperfect and even my learned friend 
‘Charaka is full of doubts on subjects of grave importance. There-— 
fore I invite you to accompany me to Gandhfra, where my people 
and myself are sorely in need of your wisdom and experience.” 


‘¢ Your invitation is flattering,” said the philosopher, ‘‘and it 
is tendered in kindly words; but I pray you, noble sir, leave me 
at home. Iam an aged man and could scarcely stand the exertion 
of the journey. But I shall be yours for the rest of my life and 


_ whatever be your command, I shall obey.” 


‘‘Charaka!” said the king, ‘have a room fitted up for hits. 
ghosha in our residence at Benares, and so long as we remain here 
he shall pass the time in our company. Let him be present at our 
meals, and when we rest in the evening from the labors of the day 


let us listen to the words of the philosopher who is regarded as the 


best interpreter of the significance of Buddha’s teachings.” 


Turning to Ashvaghosha, Kanishka continued: ‘‘And now, 


let us hear, venerable sir, what the Buddha would have taught 


about God,—not about Brahma the personified principle of being, 


nor about Ishvara, the idea of a personal Lord and manufacturer 
of universes, but of God as goodness, as truth, as righteousness, 


as love. Is God in this sense or not? Is ita dream or a reality? 


What is it and how do we know of it?” . 

‘¢You ask a question to answer which will take a book. But 
I shall be brief. Certainly, God in this sense is a reality. God, 
in this sense, is the good law that shapes existence, leading life 
step by step onward and upward toward its highest goal—enlighten- 
ment. Recognition of this law gives us light on the conditions of 
our existence so as to render it possible for us to find the right 
path; and we call it Amitabha, the source of infinite light. Ami- 


tabha is the norm of all nature involving the bliss of goodness and | 


the curse of wrong-doing according to irrefragable causation.” 


‘‘Then Amitabha is the principle of being as much as — 


Brahma?” enquired Charaka. 
‘Brahma is a personification of the principle of being,” 


plied Ashvaghosha, ‘‘but Amitabha is the standard of being. dinai: | 
tabha is the intrinsic law which, whenever being rises into exist- 


ence, moulds life and develops it, producing uniformities and reg- 
ularities in both the world of realities and the realm of thought. It 
is the source of rationality and righteousness, of science and of 
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one ray of its light only, albeit for us the most powerful ray, with 
the clearest, brightest, and purest light. He is the light that came 
to us here in this world and in our country. Wheresoever wisdom 
appears, there is an incarnation, more or less partial, more or less 
complete, of Amitabha.” 
‘¢But existence,” rejoined ‘fis from the 


good law. Being is one thing and the norm that moulds it an- | 
other. There is the great question, whether or not life itself is 


wrong. If life is wrong, the joy of living is sin,,the enhancement 


of life, including its reproduction, an error, and love, the love of 


husband and wife, becomes a just cause for repentance.”’ | 
‘¢Mark the doctrine, noble youth, and act accordingly,” re- 
plied Ashvaghosha. ‘‘I read in your eyes the secret of your heart 


which prompts you to ask this question. Goodness is a reality 
which exists in both existence and non-existence. Call it God or | 
Amitabha, or Allhood, or the eternal and uncreated, the universal 


law, the not-bodily, the nothing or non-existence, for it is not con- 
crete nor material, nor real to the senses,—yet it exists, it is spiri- 


tual and can be discovered by the mind; it is and remains for all. 


that exists the intrinsic and necessary norm; it is the rule and 
regulation for both things and thoughts. It is omnipresent in the 
universe, invisible, impalpable, as a perfume that permeates a 
room. Whatever makes its appearance as a concrete reality is 


affected by its savor and nothing can be withdrawn from its sway. 


It is not existence itself, but the womb of existence; it is that which 
gives definite shape to beings, moulding them and determining 
them according to conditions. You have Amitabha in two aspects 


as the formation of particular existence and as the general law of 


universal types. The particular is the realisation of the universal ; 
and the universal constitutes the type of the particular, giving it a 


definite character. Neither is without the other. Mere particular- | 
ity is being in a state of ignorance ; thus all life starts in ignorance; 


but mere universality is existence unrealised ; it is as though exist- 
ence were not. Therefore enjoyment of life is not wrong and the 
love of husband and wife is no cause for repentance, if it be but 
the right love, true and unfailing and making each willing to sag 


the burdens of the other. 


'«¢The Lord spoke not of God, because the good law that be- 
comes incarnated in Buddhahood is not a somebody, not an entity, 
not an ego, not even a ghost. As there is not a ghost-soul, so 


there is not'a ghost-God.” 
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Said Charaka: ‘‘Now I understand the picture of the Lord 
Buddha with his two attendants, Love as Particularity on the ele- 
phant and Wisdom as universality on the lion. Ananda the dis- 
ciple of loving service and Kashyapa the disciple of philosophical 


intellectuality have approached their master and grasped the sig-— 


nificance of his doctrine from two opposite and contrasting sides.” 

‘‘Those who mortify their bodies,” continued Ashvaghosha, 
‘shave not understood the doctrine. We are not ego-souls. For 
that reason the thought of an individual escape, the salvation of 
our ego-soul, is a heresy and anillusion. We all stand together 


and every man must work for the salvation of mankind. Therefore 


I love to compare the doctrine of the Buddha to a great ship or a 
grand vehicle—a Mahayana—in which there is room for all the 
multitudes of living beings and we who stand at the helm must 
save them all or perish with them.”’’ 
Charaka extended his hand and said: ‘‘I thank you, venerable 


sir, for the light you have afforded me. I sought peace of soul in © 


a monastery, but the love of life, the love of God, the love of 


_ knowledge, the love of my heart, drove me back to the world. I 
have proved useful to King Kanishka as a physician, perhaps also 
as a friend, and as a disciple of the Tathagata; and the problem 


before me is, whether it is right for me to remain in the world, to 
be a householder, to allow the particular, the sensual, the actual, a 
share in life by the side of the universal, the spiritual, the ideal.” 

‘‘Do not despise the particular, the sensual, the actual,” re- 
plied Ashvaghosha. ‘‘In the material body the spiritual truths of 


goodness and love and veracity are actualised. Existence, if it is 
mere existence, quantity of life and not quality, is worthless and 


contemptible. The sage despises it. The sensual, if it be void of 
the spiritual, is coarse and marks the brute. But existence is not 
wrong in itself, nor is the sensual without its good uses. The sen- 


sual, in its very particularity, by being an aspiration that is actual, 


becomes consecrated in spirituality. Think how holy is the kiss of 
true love; how sacred is the relation between husband and wife. 


It is the particular in which the universal must be realised, mere 


abstract goodness is useless, and the nature of goodness will be- 
come apparent only in the vicissitudes of actual life.” 

‘If I could serve the Buddha as a householder, my highest 
ambition would be to be a brother-in-law to King — re- 


plied Charaka. 


‘*T know it,” said Ashvaghosha with a smile, ‘for thie emo- 


motions of your heart are reflected in your eyes. Go home and 
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greet the King’s sister with a saying of the Blessed One, and when 
you are married may your happiness be in proportion to your 
merit, or even greater and better. Buddha’s doctrine is not extinc- 
tion, not nihilism, but a liberation of man’s heart from the fetters 
of selfishness and from the seclusion of a separate egoity. It is not 


the suppression or eradication of love, and joy, and family ties, but — 


their perfection and sanctification; not a cessation of life, but a 


- cessation of ignorance, indolence, and ill will, for the sake of gain- 
ing enlightenment, which is life’s end and aim.” 


«<Your instruction has benefited me too,” said Kanishka to 
the philosopher, and turning round to the King of Magadha he 
continued, ‘‘but you my noble friend and host are still my debtor. 


Since Ashvaghosha on account of his age finds himself unable to 
follow me -to Gandhara, you are in duty bound to procure an ac-. 


ceptable substitute. Now, there is a way of settling your obliga- 


tions to me, and that could be done if your daughter, the Princess - 


Bhadragri would consent to accept my hand and accompany me to 
Gandhara as my wife and queen!” } 

‘‘My august friend,” replied the King of Magadha, ‘‘I know 
that the Princess worships you for the heroism you have displayed 


in battle, the wisdom you have shown in council, and the magna- 
nimity with which you have dealt with your conquered enemy. She 


beholds in you not only the ideal of royalty but also the restorer of 
her father’s fortunes, worthy of her sincerest gratitude. It is but 
for you to make her admiration blossom out into rich love and 
wifely devotion.” 


_ [TO BE CONCLUDED.] 
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THE STORY OF CHIVALRY. 


In a series of books entitled ‘' Social England," published by Swan Sonnen- 


schein & Co., of London, and by The Macmillan Company, of New York, the at- 


tempt has been made to reconsider certain phases of English life that do not re- 
ceive adequate treatment in the regular histories. To understand what a nation 
was, to understand its greatness and weakness, we must understand the way in 
which its people spent their lives, what they cared for, what they fought for, what 


they lived for. Without this, which constitutes nine tenths of a nation's life, his- — 


tory becomes a ponderous chronicle, full of details and without a guiding principle. 
Therefore, not only politics and wars, but also religion, commerce, art, literature, 
law, science, and agriculture, must be intelligently studied if our historical picture 
of a nation is to be complete. 

Vast indeed is the field which is here to be covered, the following Nisha some 


of the subjects requiring distinct treatment: the influence upon the thought of geo- | 


graphical discovery, of commerce, and of science; the part inventions have played, 


the main changes in political theories, the main changes in English thought upon 


great topics, such as the social position of women, of children, and of the church, 
the treatment of the indigent poor and the criminal, the life of the soldier, the 
sailor, the lawyer and the physician, the life of the manor, the life of the working 


classes, the life of the merchants, the universities, the fine arts, music, the hon.es _ 


of the people, and the implements of the people, the conception of the duties of 
the nobleman and of the statesman, the story of crime, of the laws of trade, com- 
merce, and industry. Several of these topics have already been treated in the 


series. The latest volume, instructive and interesting to a degree, treats of the 


story of chivalry,' of that chivalry which formed the moral and romantic ideal of 
the medizval centuries. Few readers will be able to withstand the fascinations of 
Mr. Cornish’s narration. While it is essentially bald and critical in its character 
and portrays none of the romantic spirit of the novels of Sir Walter Scott, the 
truth of the subject, as it has been revealed by historical inquiry, is still alluring, 
from the very fact of its verity. We find described here what the ideal of knight- 
hood was, how far it implied an acquaintance with the learning of the day and 


with foreign countries, how far it was humanitarian, strengthening the feeling of 


pity for the weak or purifying the love for women. It is a vast subject and one 


coextensive with the life, the literature, and the history of the Middle Ages. It 


was ‘‘a body of sentiment and practice, of law and custom, which prevailed among 


1 Chivalry. By F. Warre Cornish, M. A. With 27 Illustrations. 1901. Pages, viii, 369, 
Price, $1. 75. 
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the dominant classes in a great part of Europe between the eleventh and the six- 
teenth centuries; and which, more completely developed in some countriés than in 


others, was so far universal that a large portion of its usages is common to all the | 


nations of western Europe.” It was based upon the military and territorial system 
of the Teutonic nations which made a distinction between men of noble blood and 
the rest of the world. The form which it took was modified by the institutions of 


the Roman Empire and by those of the Catholic Church, to which were added the | 
extraneous element, the worship of women. The centre of its influence was in 


France. Its history is, however, not merely the history of a noble caste. Chivalry 
held up an example also to men of low degree and raised the courage, softened 
the manners, and relaxed the morals of the common people. ‘' Chivalry taught 
the world the duty of noble service willingly rendered. It upheld courage and en- 


terprise in obedience to rule, it consecrated military prowess to the service of the 


Church, glorified the virtues of liberality, good faith, unselfishness and courtesy, 
and above all, courtesy {1o women. Against these may be set the vices of pride, 
ostentation, love of bloodshed, contempt of inferiors, and loose manners. Chivalry 
was an imperfect discipline, but it was a discipline, and one fit for the times. It 
may have existed in the world too long: it did not come into existence too early: 


and with all its shortcomings it exercised a great and wholesome influence in rais- 


ing the medizval world from barbarism to civilisation. 
To the intrinsic attractions of his subject Mr. Cornish has added much adorn- 


ment in the way of reproductions of quaint pictures from medizval sources, —pic- 
_ tures illustrating typical phases of chivalric medizval life. 2 


BOOK REVIEWS AND NOTES. . 


Tue Lire AND Works OF FRIEDRICH SCHILLER. By Calvin 7homas, Professor in 
Columbia University. New York: Henry Holt & Company. 1901. Pages, 
xvi, 481. 

Schiller is the most beloved of the German poets. His personal character and 
life were above reproach and his poems are the graceful reflection of a pure heart 
and a noble mind. They of all others have appealed most to the hearts of the 
German people, and emotionally if not intellectually Schiller stands foremost in 
German popular esteem, his contemporary, the gigantic Goethe, having never 
rivalled him on this plane. Character, grace, and intellectual vigor have therefore 
united to make the story of his life and achievements one of interest to every cul- 
tured person. We have accordingly to welcome the present admirable biography 
of Schiller by Professor Thomas, who is known for the literary and philosophical 
thoroughness of his researches in German literature; and we may expect that his 
analysis of Schiller's life and work will leave no important aspect untouched. He 
has endeavored, as he himself says, ‘‘to give a trustworthy account of Schiller and 
his works on a scale large enough to permit the doing of something like justice to 


his great name, but not so large as in itself to kill all hope and chance of readable- 


ness. By a trustworthy account I mean one that is accurate in the matters of fact 


_and sane in the matters of judgment. That there is room for an English book thus 


conceived will be readily granted, I imagine, by all those who know. At any rate 
Schiller is one of those writers of whom a new —— from time to time, 
will always be in order.” : 
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Professor Thomas, like most other unbiassed students of German literature, 
especially such as have a predominantly philosophical turn of mind, was first in- 
clined to yield to the irresistible fascinations which the great intellect of Goethe 
excited, and to think almost disparagingly of the work of his brother poet. But 
time has wrought changes in his mind; he says: ‘‘ For the poet who wins the heart 


of a great people and holds it for a century is right ; there is nothing more to be _ 


said, so far as concerns his title to renown. The creative achievement is ci more 
precious and important than any possible criticism of it."’ 

And yet Professor Thomas has not been uncritical, nor allowed his scientific 
scruples to ‘‘ melt away in the warm water of friendly partisanship." He has en- 
_ deavored to interpret Schiller’s works as the expression of an interesting individu- 
ality and an interesting epoch, to ‘‘experience the savor'’ of the man, and to un- 
derstand the national temperament to which he has endeared himself. The author | 
has written a work which while scholarly, is not wholly for the scholar; it is a 
work which any student of literature can read. That he has accomplished his task 
with credit it is superfluous for us to say. The volume makes typographically some 
pretensions to elegance and is adorned with excellent photogravure portraits of 
Schiller, Kérner, and Charlotte Schiller, with a facsimile of the letter from Schiller 
to Kérner and a picture of Rietschel’s Goethe and Schiller Monument at Weimar. 


Tue Gop: anD OTHER Essays IN LITERATURE AND ART. By /osefh 
Spencer Kennard. Philadelphia: George W. Jacobs & Co. 1901. Pages, 
198. 

This book is a specimen of elegant printing and binding. The paper is ap- 
parently hand-made, and the ornamentation is artistic in the best sense of the 
term. The book contains illustrations, all of them photogravures, irregularly scat- 
tered through the volume. The edition is limited to twelve hundred copies. 3 

The author is a literary man living in Italy, and Italian influence is noticeable 
in his style of treatment as well as artistic preferences. 

The book is a collection of essays, the first one, ‘‘ The Fallen God,” giving the 
title to the entire book. The first essay naturally invites reading, and we find in it 
the discussion of an interesting and significant chapter of folklore, which is the 
legend of the fallen God. Mr. Kennard associates the Bible passage concerning 
Lucifer, ‘‘ How art thou fallen from Heaven, O Day-Star (Lucifer), Son of the 
Morning! Yet thou shalt be brought down to hell, to the uttermost part of the 
pit,"’ with the fall of Hephzstos, the Greek fire-god, whom his father Zeus throws 
down from Olympus, and makes it very plausible that the old myth of the fallen 
god might be a symbolisation of a folklore interpretation of shooting stars. The 
most ancient folklore traditions are slippery ground, and we do not propose to 
venture an interpretation of our own. We do not feel inclined to give an unre- 
served assent to Mr. Kennard's theory, for plausible though it may be, there are 
other theories not less plausible. 

With every change in the interpretation of religious faith the old conception is 
apt to represent a fallen god; this may, but need not have given rise to the myth 
of the fallen god. At any rate, the observation of shooting stars, most probably, 
has furnished a detail only to the embellishment of a legend which had originated 
in its own way on lines of thought now unknown to us. 

The other articles contained in the book are partly sketches and partly longer 
essays, and deal with topics of art and belles-lettres, especially Italian art. Mr. 
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Kennard’s essays on ‘' Sincerity in Art" and ‘ Unity in Art" are very thoughtful 
and will scarcely give cause for criticism of any kind. His essay on the ‘‘Two 


Fictional Friars,” which are Shakespeare’s Laurence and Manzoni's Fra Christo- 


fero, is an instructive contribution to the history of the dramatis persone on the 
stage. The friar in the fiction of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries takes the 
place of the Deus ex machina of the ancient poets. He is humble and yet noble; 


he is the friend of the menial and ‘‘the counseller and guide of the master. He 


takes alms from all, and gives to all that come to the convent door.” In short, he 


is prepared for all things. The friar of this type,—that is to say, the kind helper — 


in emergencies,—has disappeared from fiction because he has disappeared from 


life. The friars we find in fiction are generally pale shadows without a concrete 


personality, with the exception of the two friars mentioned, Shakespeare’s and 
Manzoni’s, who are portrayed with a lifelikeness which is rare in other literary 
productions of the same kind. 

The articles, ‘‘Edmondo de Amicis" and ‘‘ Niccola Pisano,”. the former a 
great Italian novelist and the latter the founder of the modern school of Italian 
sculpture, introduce us into an Italian atmosphere, which betrays a close acquaint- 
ance with, and a love of, Italian idiosyncracies. Two short essays, one on music, 
another on Avignon, complete the collection. 


_ The book no doubt will be an ornament in any isnrary, and it is a pleasure to | 


speniil an hour with an author like Mr. Kennard. P.-C. 


ScigenTIFIC BIBLE. Twentieth Century Testi- 
mony. Nature and ‘‘Me”"—One. Knowable, Human, Natural, Personal 
God. Self-Eternal Substance. Natural Law. By Mary A, Hunt. Pub- 
lished for the author by F. E. Ormsby & Co., Chicago. Pages, 76. 


This book is a bold enterprise expressing in verse the enthusiasm for an ego- 
centered world-conception. The odd title with the hardly defensible ‘‘Me” in 
quotation marks is not very promising, but the verses read fluently, and rise in 
many passages to a height of ecstacy which will carry away those who think and 


feel like the author. How far the pantheistic and ego-centered views are tenable 


is another question, and we may doubt the logic of the proposition that God cannot 
be what we are not. Here is a specimen of the author's verses on God : 


‘'Then out of Thee we cannot go, 
Nor Thou from us depart, 
- Thou art our Head and Hands and Feet, 
Intelligence, and Heart. 
For what Thou art, we too must be, 
Thou Infinite I AM,. 
All finished, uncreate. We live 
To love Ourselves—Thy Man.” 


: The nature of the ‘‘me” which attends to its natural growth and duties un- 
taught is characterised in a series of instances oy which one is described as 


| follows : 


‘The honey bee no tutor has, 
No lessons hard to spell, 
No architect helps her to build 
Her geometric cell. 
She sips the dew and sucks the sweets 
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To mix her loaf of bread, 
No book has she—no recipe 
To bake it brown or red.”’ 


The third volume of Dr. G. Holtzmiiller's admirable and comprehensive work | 
on Solid Geometry has appeared. While the work eschews the use of the differ- 
ential calculus, it is not by any means what would be called in this country an ele- — 
mentary treatise. The figures are excellently made, and the typography is up to | 
the standard of the other works published by G. J. Géschen, of Leipsic. (Alemente 
der Stereomeirie. Pages, 333. Price, bound, M. 9.80.) : | 

The same house also issues in their excellent mathematical series edited by 
Schubert, the first part of a Mudltidimentional Geometry treating of linear spaces, 
by Dr. P. H. Schoute, of the Imperial University of Groningen, Holland. Although 
the book bears the title ‘‘ Multidimensional Geometry," the author has exclusively © 
restricted his investigations to the geometry of Euclid. The work, while requiring 
no knowledge of the differential or integral calculus, is thoroughly modern in its | 
methods and spirit, treating our geometrical concepts and propositions from many 
and varied points of view. (Mehrdimensionale Geometrie. Pages, 295. Price, 
bound, 10 M.) 7 


Prof. Thomas F. Holgate of the department of applied mathematics in North- 
western University has published a Plane and Solid Elementary Geometry for 
use in high schools and academies. While deviating very slightly from the treat- 
ment of the traditional text-books, there are many practical and external points 
about Professor Holgate’s work which will recommend it to teachers. The classi- 
fied summaries at the end of each chapter are a very serviceable feature and one © 
which we have often wished were more universally introduced. (New York: The 
Macmillan Company. Pages, 440.) 


Professors W. W. Beman and D. E. Smith have recently issued a simpler 
edition of their Elements of Algebra, calling this tenderer scion of their original 
work Academic Algebra, the design of it being to cover the ground with sufficient 
thoroughness to prepare the student for college. (Boston: Ginn & Co.) It would 
seem that the secondary educational public must still be fed on milk, and the 
authors have accordingly dropt from their new exposition all such exotic and for- 
midable matters as symmetry, functions, graphs, etc., which in the hands of a 
good teacher could only simplify, not impede, the reception of the subject. Such 
has been the fate of nearly every other work that has endeavored to infiltrate into 
High School circles some of the spirit of the so-called modern but sometimes really 
ancient methods. It was in this manner that the admirable Zlements of Physics 
of Professor Henry Crew (Macmillan) had to be stripped in its second edition of 
its few harmless Greek letters and its few simple trigonometric formulz,—an ex-. 
cision which, happily, however, did not mar the many original features of the 
book. Instructors will be glad to learn that Professor Crew, in collaboration with 
Dr. Robert R. Tatnell, has applied the same fearless and independent qualities 
that distinguished his Z/ements, to the preparation of a Laboratory Manual of 
Physics for Use in High Schools (Macmillan). The work is modern to a degree, 
and while classical experiments as such have been discarded, the simplicity of the 
little experimental researches which the authors have selected ‘‘ to illustrate the 
first principles of physics" is nothing less than surprising. The apparatus recom- 
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micibded is in most cases simple and inexpensive, and even idan the help of a 
mechanic is required it is such as can easily be obtained. : 


The story of the rescue of Kansas from slavery has been well and convincingly 


told by Dr. George W. Brown, of Rockford, Ills., in a book entitled : Reminiscences — 
_ of Gov. R. J. Walker ; With the True Story of the Rescue of Kansas From 
Slavery. Dr. Brown was a participant in the great contest which made Kansas a — 


free state, being the publisher and editor of 7ke Herald of Freedom, one of the 
organs of the Free State party. The book is dedicated to Mrs. Sara T. D. Robin- 
son, the widow of the first state governor of Kansas, who directed its policy during 


the greater part of the War of the Rebellion. ee and published ” the author, 


1902. Pages, 204. Price, $1.00.) 


The Bohemia Guild of the Industrial Art League of Chicago vail a preten- 
tious volume entitled: Chafters in the History of the Arts and Crafts Move- 
ment, by Dr. Oscar Lovell Triggs. The ‘‘arts and crafts movement” aims to as- 
sociate art with labor. It was, strange to say, initially an English movement and 
began with William Morris, who labored for many years in the cause. It has 
now spread to America and has assumed fantastic as well as noble forms. Dr. 


_ Triggs has considered the historical and theoretical side of the movement and has 


written in this work on the relationship of Carlyle, Ruskin, and Morris to the new 


artistic industrialism. The truth at the bottom of this movement is one with which 


all will be in sympathy, and Dr. Triggs’s portrayal of the achievements of the 
great masters in this field will be read with much interest. The volume is provided 


with an antique title-page and is adorned with reproductions of bas-reliefs of Car-. : 


lyle, Ruskin, and Morris made by Julia M. Bracken. (Pages, 198.) - 


The New World and the New Thought by Dr. James T. Bixby — a 


spirit of liberalism and good will in religious matters that will go far toward the 


ultimate establishment of a firm alliance between science and religion. The author's 
sentiments. may be gathered by the following remarks: ‘' The reconstructions 


_of modern science do not touch the substance of religion. They only shift its forms 
_ and really enlarge its sway and dignity. . .. Whatever science has wrenched from 


the hand of faith she has given her back triple and quadruple gifts. It has not 
emptied the world of spiritual force, but filled it with the presence of one All- 
inclusive Wisdom, one Infinite Power and Eternal Love, from the firm yet tender 


embrace of whose perfect order we can never fall." (New York: Thomas Whit- 


taker, 2 and 3 Bible House. 1902. Pages, 219. Price, $1.00.) 


The Macmillan Company have also just issued a large work treating of The 


Story of the Mormons, by Mr. William Alexander Linn. This work traces the 


history of the Mormons from the inception of the new Bible and sect to the present 
day. Previous histories of the Mormons, the author claims, have either been 
written by the inspiration of the Mormon Church or by apostates, or by persons 
otherwise prejudiced against their subject. Mr. Linn rests his narrative largely on 
Mormon authority, and he has drawn his picture of the prophet Joseph Smith from 
material provided by the prophet himself, giving on Mormon authority an inside 
view of the basis on which Mormonism rests and of the causes which compelled 
the followers of the prophet to move from State to State and cena to the 


_ western wilderness. (Pages, xxiv, 637. Price, $ $4.00.) 
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God the Beautiful; An Artist's Creed, is the title of a selection of letters 
made by E. P. B. from the papers of a young Danish gentleman and artist. The 
author of these letters died in Scotland, and it was only at his deathbed that the 
editor became acquainted with him. The religion here set forth is a worship of 
_beauty, not in its sensuous but in its divine aspect. Beauty is divinity in its most 
engaging form, and wherever we see beauty there is revelation. In poetry we 
shall find consolation for all the sorrows of life. It is the editor's hope that these 
letters ‘‘may bring some who are dissatisfied with the present religious systems, _ 
and who may be drifting into agnosticism, to realise, with my friend, that there is 
a nobler faith in The Religion of the Beautiful." (London: Philip Wellby. Pages, 
xvii, 219. Price, 1s. 6d.). | 


The instructive story of the rise and fall-of the Cotton States is little known, 
and Mr. William Garrott Brown's lectures on 7he Lower South in American 
History, recently published by the Macmillan Company, will supply much appo- | 
site information. The events which the author has sketched are replete with in- 
terest and form an attractive narration. A mystical and rhapsodic vein is notice- 
able in some of the passages and chapters, but upon the whole the author has 
drawn an adequate picture of the social and political conditions obtaining in the 
_ South before and after the war. (Pages, x, 271. Price, $1.50.) | 


Dr. Richard T. Ely, Professor of Political Economy in the University of Wis- 
consin, has issued a new and enlarged edition of his forceful essays on the Socza/ 
Aspects of Christianity. The duties of Christianity toward the sociological prob- 
lems of the present day are very skilfully emphasised in this volume, and the sug- 
gestions which Dr. Ely makes will go far toward attaining a better understanding 
of what the living world of to-day may expect of a Church that holds forth the 
promise of eternal salvation. (New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. Pages, x, 
161. Price, 90 cents.) 


Searching for the Truth is the title of a work recently issued by Peter Eckler, 
35 Fulton St., New York. The book is written from the freethinker's point of 
view. True believers are advised not to read it. It consists of an examination of 
such topics as ‘‘Was Christ Divine?" ‘‘The Impracticability of Christianity," 
‘*Natural Sources of the Supernatural," ‘‘ Logical Morality,” ‘‘ Individual and 
General Improvement.” The unknown author declares it his intention neither to 
destroy what may be worthy nor to offend unnecessarily. (Pages, x, 579. Price, 
$1.50.) 


The Evolution of Immortality is the subject treated by Dr. S. D. McConnell 
in a work published last year by the Macmillan Company. The considerations 
which the author has advanced will appeal to many minds; they are tacitly an ac- 
ceptance of the evidence of a future life implied in ‘‘ that enormous but unsatisfac- 
tory mass" of facts contributed by spiritism, occultism, and telepathy. The solu- 
tion of the problem of immortality is found in ‘‘ the Gospel of the Resurrection." 


(Pages, 204.) 


| Albert Walkley has written a series of imaginative letters dealing with the 
facts of the life of Theodore Parker. The little book is published by the Neponset 
_ Press, Boston. (Pages, 127.) 3 
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